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Polytechnic Librarian 


Ref. No. L/17 

A well-qualified and suitably experienced Librarian la 
required from 1 September 1883 to be responsible for 
library and Information services In this large muttl-slte 
Poiyteohnto, which offers courses In a wide variety of 
subjects including science, technology, the arts and 
humanities, business and management, languages, 
law, education and the social sciences. Applicants 
should be fully aware of modem developments in 
Hbrarlanshlp and Information science, oapable of 
motivating staff, and able to deploy resources to the 
best advantage. 

Salary Scale: £ 1 5 , 887 -El 7,480 per annum. Head of 
Department Grade VI. 

For further details and an application form, to be 
returned by 27 May 1883, please contact (he 
Personnel Office, Bristol Polytechnic Cotdharbour 
Lane, Frenchay, Bristol, or ring Bristol 656261, Ext. 
216 or 217. 

Please quote reference Number L/17 In all 
eommunlcatlone. 
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Applications are invited by the Broadcasting Corporation 
or New Zealand for the position of Editor, New Ze aland 
Listener. The Listener has n circulation of approximately 
375,000 and is the leading weekly journal of the country. In 
addition 10 broadcasting topics, it caters for a wide range of 
social and cultural interests. It also maintains an Informative 
and attractive guide to national radio and toleviiion 
programmes and previews and reviews those programmes. 

Hie Editor of the Listener must have recognised ability as 
a journalist and writer and be responsible for the publishing 
and business activities of the magazine. Experience as Bn 
editor would be an advantage for an applicant, llie appointee 
will be expected to introduce any changes and innovations 
deemed necessary to maintain the position of the magazine In 
a changing market. Salary range: NZJ3O I 0GO-NZ$4O,OOO. 

Reply to: The Director of Personnel, Broadcasting Corporation 
of New Zealand, P.O. Box 98, Wellington, New Zealand 

Closing date for applications: 30th May, 1983. 
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High society outside Ihe Colosseum; a fashion plate of the late 1830s, reproduced from The Regent’s Park Colosseum hy 
Raich Hvae (73pp. with six hand-coloured plates and numerous graphic illustrations. Arthur Ackermann, 1 St Helena 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey TW9 1NR. £225. 0 946186 00 6), which will be reviewed shortly In the TLS. 
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The Rise and Fall 
of British India 

Imperialism as inequality 
KARL DE SCHWEINITZ JR. 

This book is a study of imperialism as a coercive 
relationship between politically and economically engaged 
societies, and of the ways in which it differs from the 
coercions that in any event are the consequences of a world 
of scarce resources. Professor de Schwcinitz rakes as a 
specific case study the relationship between England and 
India, from the early seventeenth century to Indian 
independence. 

288 pages 

Hardback 0 416 33530 6 £13.50 
Paperback 0 416 33540 3 £6.95 


Second Edition 

The First 
Industrial Nation 

An economic history of Britain 1700-1914 
PETER MATHIAS 

In this new edition of his classic text Peter Mathias 
incorporated the results of the considerable research on 
the development of the British economy between 
1700-1914 which has been carried out since it was first 
published in 1969. 

There is little doubt that this, book will become 
compulsory reading.* 

The Times Educational Supplement (of the first edition) 

• 512 pages . 

. Hardback 0 416^3290 0 £12.95 
• Paperback 0 416 33300 1 ; £6.50 ■ , 

The Prehistory 
of Denmark 

J0RGEN JENSEN 

In this wide-ranging synthesis Jdrgen Jensen, provides 
both an up-to-date survey of the prehistory of Denmark 
and a- detailed analysis of the problems, theories and 
literature of modern Danish archaeology. The text is 
clearly illustrated with figures and photographs,- and a 
bibliography provides more than. 700; titles covering 
Danish archaeological research since 1950. 

■ " -352 pages v • : ' 

Hardback 0 416 3419Q X £14.95- 
Paperback . 0 ; 4l6 34200 0 ■ £8.95 

The Identity of Man 

As seen by ait archaeologist - 
GRAHAME CLARK ' 

i This book is a study of the origins of mankind and the 
reasons why man differs from the other primates in 
possessing both animal appetites and awareness of the . 
gods. The author draws on his considerable experience of 
archaeology and anthropology and on a wide range of 
. .. other sources to throw light on the question of man’s 
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FRENCH HISTORY 


William Fortescue 
Alphonse de Lamartine: A Political 


296pp. Croom Helm. £16.95. 
0709912544 

"I have seen M. de Lamartine, and 

G atly like him. He is very good- 
kiog and distinguished in his 
appearance and dresses so perfectly 
fike a gentleman that one would never 
suspect him to be a poet." Thus the 
Countess of Blessington; Lamartine 
himself might well have taken the 
compliment in the spirit in which it was 
Intended, for he was indeed a 
gtnttihonune, which was rather more 
than being a mere gentleman. Both his 
parents came from noble families and 
his father had been one of the royalists 
who defended the Tuileries on August 
10, 1792. Their only son was not to.be 
entrusted to a Napoleonic lycie , but 
was educated by the Jesuits. When he 
left college there could be no question 
of his serving the usurper, but lie duly 
joined, a rather exclusive cavalry 
regiment as soon as Louis XVIII was 
back on the throne, and accompanied 
die klngon his flight from Paris in 1815. 
He resigned his commission soon after 
the second Restoration and divided the 
next few years between womanizing, 
poetry and the unsuccessful pursuit 
of a sub-prefecture. When he was 
eventually given a minor diplomatic 
post in Italy in 1820, thanks to hi& 
careful cultivation of aristocratic and 
royalist circles in Paris, he spent most 
ofhis lime on leave. He resigned after 


is lime on leave. He resigned after 
the 1830 revolution, more as a gesture’ 
of principle than from any attachment 
. to Charles X. 

When he entered politics, despite his 
fairly rapid evolution to the Left, he 
gave many of the legitimists who voted 
far him the Impression that he was the 
French equivalent of a Tory radical. 
He wanted governments to pursue an 
active sociafpolicy but always insisted 
sttuchty of the family and of 
pm-Ate property. In 1840 he could 
perhaps have become a Minister, but 
he would lake nothing less than the 
Interior or the Foreign Office, Both in 
filament and pul of it - after the 
2? iS” of J . 85 . 1 - he divided the 
MM-i ? ans and his country 

• dSSf S toe Sa6ne-et-Loire. When his 
fJ“L ran t0 oyer a million 

“2Pl ? ,nc horses and was 
acce Pted a public 
subscription on his behalf but refused 


A poet in public life 


the offer of two million francs from a 
second usurping Bonaparte. When he 
died he owed more than two and a 
quarter million. 

This was, of course, only one side of 
the man, but not an unimportant one, 
since his respectability m the eyes 
of conservative France was the 
foundation of his political career. 
When he threw that away, by his 
support for Ledru-Rollin in 1848, he 
cut the ground from under his feet. At 
the same time, he had political 


Norman Hampson 

Republic, of Haiti should be 
represented at his funeral. Although 
an economic liberal and opposed to 
state intervention, he was also an 
advocate of free education and 
insistent that the poor could not be 
allowed to starve. 

Lamartine's SLrictly political con- 
victions were more flexible, but they 
were not adjusted to suit his own 
advancement. Although he was very 
good at promoting his own reputation, 
through influential friends and the 


revolution of 1789 serves as a kind 
of pressure-gauge by which this 
radicalism can be measured. Always 
convinced that that annus mirabiiis had 
been the annunciation of a new era, he 
at first accepted Louis XVllf's Charter 
at its legitimate sequel and blamed 
Charles X for provoking his own 
overthrow in 1830. In his misleadingly 
named History of the Glrondins of 
1847 (it was, in fact, rather more 
sympathetic to Robespierre), tic 
seemed to embrace 1793 as an integral 
part of the revolution. The June Days 
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A popular print of Lamartine and the lawyer and politician Alexandre Ledru-Rollin returning from the Hdtel de Ville on 

May 15, 1848. 
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convictions of his own. even if he was 
careful about when and how to 
proclaim them, and they were not 
those of his milieu. He was .rather 
unusual - in his total rejection of 
Napoleon as the tyrant who destroyed 
liberty at home and the conqueror 
who made France hated throughout 
Europe. He was a fairly consistent 
advocate of a pacific foreign policy. He 
Was also a lifelong enemy of slavery, 
even to the point of accepting the need 
to allow British warships to search 
suspected French slavers. It was his 
government that abolished slavery 
within France and it was fitting that the 


cultivation of the press, he generally 
swam against the tide. He broke with 
the July Monarchy in 1843, when there 
wsb no prospect of its early overthrow: 
after the revolution of Febriiaiy 1848, 
he stood for moderation; he associated 
himself with Ledru-Rollin after the 
April elections had returned a 
conservative Assembly; he. could, 
presumably have done well out of the 
Second Empire if he had chosen to do 
so. He belonged to that odd generation 
in French politics that became more 
radical in middle age. 

His fluctuating reaction to the 


revived his old fears of mob violence 
and by the time he wrote his History of 
the Restoration in 1851-53 , he was back 
with. the Charter and Louis XVIII. A 
few yearrf .’ later, io. his book on ihe 
Constituent Assembly, the pendulum 
swung back as far as Mirabeau. What it 
all amounted lo was a rather vague 
political liberalism that _ tried to 
reconcile popular 1 sovereignty,: in-' 
dividual liberty and the sanctity of 
property.. When any one of 'these 
seemed in immediate danger, 
Lamartine shifted, his balance in the 
opposite direction, which made him a 
radical in the 1830s and 1840s and a 


conservative republican in 1848. He 
was not always very good at judging 
which way the wind was blowing and in 
1850 he believed the threat to 
property, from the social republicans, 
was greater than Louis Napoleon's 
threat lo political liberty. All this did 
not make a consistent public stance but 
it was reasonable and honourable 
enough. Lamartine's mistake, from the 
1840s onwards, was to believe that his 
own weight was enough to trim the 
balance of the boal. 

Above all, and throughout his 
career, he was a man of words. He 
must have known some seductive ones, 
to have made all those conquests in his 
early years. Then there was his poetry, 
which William Fortescue has decided 
to leave out of his "political” 
biography.. The poetry raises problems 
that are not easily resolved. There Is a 
sense in which any lyric poet who 
chooses to publish his most intimate 
self-examinations, is something of nn 
exhibitionist, unless publication is his 
only means of supporting himself ns a 
poet. This was not Lamartine's case. 
The poems themselves, irrespective of 
their undoubted merit, have a kind of 
sermonizing quality. They give (he 
impression ot being not so much 
Lamartine's immediate rcnctions to 
experience, as the general conclusions 
that he drew from it: emotions, not 
merely recollected in tranquillity but 
arranged for an audience. This is not to 
accuse him, ns Fortescue frequently 
does, of hypocrisy. One need not 
accept Lamartine's own account, when 
he Imd just become Foreign Minister, 
that "he had never attached any real 
importance to his poems, and that he 
had always been preoccupied with the 

B eat and serious matters of politics.’' 
e was rather prone to saying what 
seemed appropriate to the time and to 
a particular audience. It does look, 
though, as if he hoped to use his 
reputation as a poet as a way of winning 
that elusive sub-prefecture and, later 
•on, as the. road to the secretaryship of a 
minor embassy, which; perhaps says 
• something about his sense of priorities. 

Lamartine was far from beipg alone 
in his perception of the world as a place . 
where words spoke louder than 
’ actions. There is an element of myth 
. about a II- politics, but it was especially 
true of the generation that lived under 
the shadow of the monstrous events of 
1789-1815, as Chateaubriand, the 
greatest word -enchanter of them dll, 
was well aware. The legitimists, with 
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their “Chambrc introuvable" and their 
“enfant du miracle" , dreamed of the 
impossible restoration of a Golden 
Age that they had themselves 
invented. The clerical party was 
convinced that if only France dedicated 
itself to God’s work, the Almighty 
would provide the means. Bona- 

E artists, and most cloudily Louis 
lapoleon himself, moved in a world of 
mists, where peace, military glory, 
prosperity for all, the triumph of 
Catholicism and popular sovereignty 
enjoyed a shadowy coexistence. The 
republicans, intoxicated with the 
complex myths of the revolution, look 
it for granted that when Paris spoke 
France was bound to obey and a new 
republic would once more bring 
enlightenment to the nations ■and 
liberation to Poland. Socialism, as it 
existed in France, assumed forms that 
Marx was to dismiss as utopian. Even 
the great Karl himself, in 1848, was 
perpetually scanning the horizon for 
the first sight of the conquering armies 
of a proletariat rliat had scarcely begun 
to exist. 

Lamartine was not the only one to 
hypnotize himself with his own 
incantations. The Vienna frontiers 
were to be revised to France's 
advantage-hut peacefully; nn alliance 
was to be made with England - without 
renouncing objectives that the British 
Government would not accept; he 
gradually came to accept popular 
sovereignty and the inevitability of a 
republic - but it must not lead to 
collectivism or threaten property. 




ite” and their and a quarter votes and securing 99 per by his decision to tackle the subject at 
amed of the cent or the voles in his own Depart- art. since he begins with what looks 
if a Golden ment. like a fairly pronounced dislike of 

themselves Reality was not long in breaking Lamartine. An essay for the Quai 
party was through, symbolized appropriately d Orsay was written with his usual 
ice dedicated e * h wh / n B demonstrator during hypocrisy ; his attempt to become an 
he Alnughty , hc :* tni4e of May 15 silenced him with improving land lord was made purely to 
ians. Bona- « E nough of your poetry." He insisted promote his political career; his poetry 
udily Louis on including Ledru-Rollin on the was another means to the same end. 
in a world of Executive Commission. which Fortescue even suggests that he may 
lilary glory. nl j enaled the conservatives, only to also have exploited his mother s death 
triumph of break with him after the June Days, to cultivate a newspaper and gain 
sovereignty wh j ch i ost him any radical support. In favourable publicity . Gradually, this 
islence. The the presidential election of December carping tone gives way to something 
i with the he r an a bad fifth, polling a mere 18,000 like neutrality but it is not until the 
alution, look in the entire countrv. In the conclusion th&t LBrn&rtinc is entitled to 

Paris spoke Soling May the Sadne-et Loire any sympathy. We are then told of 
y and a new ejected him from the Assembly. He his “considerable abilities, his 
more bring ^ on ame back, when he won a by- “dedication to principles and his 
nations -and e ] ection \ n th e Loiret, but the coup “high ideals’ in private as well as public 
sialism, as it # im of lg51 merely extinguished a life. This is perhaps going rather far in 
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political career that was already in tne opposite airecuon u one contrasts 
r U i ns his affairs with married women and his 

. illegitimate offspring with his repeated 
During the Second Empire assertions of the sanctity of the family. 
Lamartine turned back to the written One never gets a consistent picture of 
word, in the hopeless search for a way w hat it must have felt like to be this 
of paying his debts. This time it was inconsistent man, which is perhaps fair 
history: four more volumes on the enough 

Revolution, eight on the Restoration, Fortescue begins his conclusion by 

quoting Comienin's remark that 
Lamllrt '" e “PoSte avant tout", 
distortion of events but what whjrji mny be true but scarcely 

Kwn 5,‘inSi ^ hiSL 6 ™ 3 Sv h i S su PP orts hia biographer’s decision to ‘ 
^oht e u C liP. S nIl' re ^ Turkey in | eave out tlie poetr y an{ j stick to the 

nt P olitics - In the end we are left without 
§51 ° any deep insight into who Lamartine 

Jjjf 5 ® ' r ?° * “JKII hEIiJ was but we 8 et a clear and authoritative 

and various periodicals intended to account D f what he did 

provide the uneducated with improv- account ot wnat he did. 

mg reading. When his collected works "Voild im livre haul place . . . dans 


life. This is perhaps going rather tar in 
the opposite direction if one contrasts 
his affairs with married women and his 


illegitimate offspring with his repeated 
Empire assertions of the sanctity of the family. 


During the economic crisis of 1846 he 
advocated the imposition of a uniform 
national price for cereals - but without 
interfering with the grain trade. The 
historian of the Convention should 
have known better than that. It was 
partly a matter of aiming at mutually 
.irreconcilable goals but also, and 


mg reading. When his collected works "Voito tin livre haul place . . . dans 
were published in 1860-61 they ran to /’ opinion publique": a cartoon to mark 
forty-one volumes. It was all to no the publication of Histoire ties 
purpose. He could never repeat the Girondins in 1847 . Lamartine noted 
success of his History of the Girondins, that “Des femmes les plus elegantes ont 
the debts went on accumulating and his passe la nuit pour attendre leur 
serial works were popular only in exemplaire." 
intention. Gradually he declined into 


irreconcilable goals out also, ana an 0 )d age of terrifying bitterness and n p 11* 1 'll 

less creditably, of telling different frustration, without the will to live or XCITP nPhltin W7 Cl II C 

audiences what each wanted to hear. t he ability to die. His release did not KJ (XL V UC/U111U VV dllo 


The 1848 revolution brought tri- 
umph and disaster within a matter of 


tne acuity to cue. His release aid not 
come until 1869. 

Fortescue packs all this into less than 


’’l!' \ ' 
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struggled, honourably but no! without provincial ones too nnd he knows all 
guile, to exorcize the demon of fl b° ut Lamartine's friends. This gives 
violence by his oratory alone. He bis book a somewhat staccato 
leaked revolutionary sentiments to the character: there U so much going on 
press and then repudiated them In ( bat he never has time to investigate 
official despatches. He assured the anything in much depth. His intention 
British Ambassador, Lord Nonnanby, w « presumably to write the kind of 
that he recognized only the Union Jack book that undergraduates would 
within Great Britain, but not before he actually read - the last biography of 
.had accepted an Irish flag from a group Lamartine in English was published as 
of emigre nationalists. For a time ft lon S a g° as 1918 - and it would be 
worked. Lamartine made a Useful u n®r to criticize him for not 
contribution to delaying the inevitable attempting an analysis in depth that 
.and the April elections were a personal' would have called for a much longer 
triumph, when be was returned in ten book. . 

Departments, polling over a million All the same, one is rather puzzled 
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whom their merchant cousins looked 
like poor relations; and the social 
break between the officer and the 
merchant class dissolved the 1 erstwhile 
unanimity of the bourgeoisie. 

Nobles, had left the towns as the 
thirteenth century ended, and this 
relinquished urban management to the 
“honourable men" of the bourgeoisie, 


- - grown wealthy by trade and the 

» -w-m. .. l. .... farming of taxes, but advantaged too 

Bernard Chevalier has written a highly by royal policies which , during much of 
readable account of French towns tne time the book covers, shined direct 


during a very active period - the last taxes bom towns to countryside, and 
such time that many of them were to used the towns as ad hoc banks: a 


Lamartine in English was published as hKecb £dd ylalf between the endol ? f } oan » t0 b f 8 uara ^ eed Ity the 

lone ago as 19lF- and it would be lL Un f. re j- between the end of proceeds from royal taxed (the origin of 

Sr 8 to ’ X* him for not !he Mict'TNantos ^ of thaad vantages 0 B f the 


rich trickled down to their more 


1530, would workasadisguitfdltnn 
bourgeois fortunes. 

Before that happened, the kxs 
knew prosperous times. Most of to 
were largely rebuilt between MSW 
1500 (they needed it badly, suwtd 
of daub and wattle easily dissofiw 
crumbled); and even model be 
were made resistant to water Btes 
fire, with stronger structures, 
of tile or slate father than thatch-W 
even the fine houses of the day^ 
of them in the sixteenth catsj 
sporting window glass, 
cold, dark, and oncomfoiw* 
Notwithstanding, all towns i wj 
attractions to the counlrymM.nP. 
all those that were fortified- 

dangerous decades, and there- 

many of these, the dank,-o®**J 


The bonne ville is a town, but not just modest fellows. Violence was endemic filthy, stinking shelter that ine 
ly town. It is “good" because it fulfils and everyone was armed; rich and poor villes offered seemed 
' ' ' referable to the Insecurity and 


any town. It is “good" because it fulfils and everyone was armed; rich and poor 

its funct!6n, which is first to provide the lived very close, with the latter often preferable to the insecurity bm 
security of a wall and moat, then to buying their grain, nnd wine from the beyond tliclr walls. That may Re- 
serve as administrative and judicial former’s store; and there was friction am,ind 

centre bf a greater or lesser region, between more or less honourable 



Hospitality and unease, -weekend guests ' 
in this Chekhovlan rectory pointed a frivolous 
blush pink. It is comfortable and fallen, 
as though run by children, butwith bit adult> 
guiding Hand for basics, food; warmth, light. . . 

At othor times, what conversations, what demeanours! 
I Stare at myseff In the grey, oxidised mirror 
over the fireplace, godless, inept, countrified. 

The distance disappears between rooms and voices. 
Stuffy and centripetal, I tag aftor my hosts, 


finally to function as a community 
with institutions of Its own. Thus, 


. . . ce aui nest pas ajnsi du dit 
Pierrefonds, car cc n’esl qu’une ville 
champestre, sans fermeture . . . 
despourvue de consejl". 


idlcial former's store; and there was friction ninny crowded around 
jgion, between more or less honourable suburbs liable to be r “*r 
rnnity estates (the butcher’s bloody trade enemies approached; a™ ' 
Thus, was infamous, which explains tliclr distance permitting, *0 n5a ^. L$ 
“est frequent presence in the van of social lived witliin the gates 
auelle disturbances); so there was plenty of marginal, but separated 
tisant opportunity for explosions, especially and hereditary trade. _witn P* ^ 
res et in hard times. But vertical Integration joined in the guild of ai ^ 
stenir minimized, friction, as did public vintners in that of St vrn^- 
ifocfis assistance to the “good” poor. Nor did Romans in 1580, we learn t&M. 

U dit the superior advantages of a few seem cent of the city’s popwai' 1 " # 
> ville to anect the growth of a strong the land; not. so ve 7 m H\ n die ^ 
e . . . collective identity and local patriotism, remembers that at Angers i 
strengthened by persistent endogamy, nineteenth century a 


fourteenth-century Complbgne “est frequent presence in the van of social 
bonne ville ferpide en laquelle disturbances); so there was plenty of 
demeurent . . . en grant et suftisant opportunity for explosions, especially 
nombre notables conseillers, clercs et m hard times. But vertical integration 
:coustumierspbiirdera$urer, soustenir minimized, friction, as did public 
et garder les-doiz, causes et pfocds assistance to the “good” poor. Nor did 


' For rhnvaiipr th P fi, n H Bn ,pn to r main,airte ? 1 by the breach between . population did so still. ^ i 

; «Aan notables and exclusively rural fort iflcatlons , haMj 



must have gui 
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.v ««d then ilink ofT upjtairitomakeltup t ... 

i . : We; hear the hoam, s«e*Mw Crl©r of the do^ikeya- 

grwlng Ifi, the dhiirchyard, inotber and daughter,' 
tne first mosquitoei golnfe up and ddwrt, 
prectiahig fhtflri yertidils e vldea.bme’.ifext’doo 
. ms. greon clothei hung on pe«, £ri C , the Tu?tlj: bUr 
■ : • * jf taking a path, .whistling ana crOqttlhg happily ' ' 
j ! i in his ilnioless, folkjoric; voice. ( pafcypUif; * 4 
; v ' Tri evll whtsperlli"! mtrn^ge tq^nviflce yp 


municipal affairs), was not due give way ,-tc 
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\ sbjne three hundred of 

Ai-n:, ^ft-housestumed into 
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ledtlrtg r&tde 



-Icualonp iri that, z 

. .'fe-indttStrlaL teyolhtlpn (hat TOhh / coUrttry dstateij; and tne ^ 
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The Augustan essence 
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There is a great deal of Greek and 
Roman poetry about poetry. For the 
most part metaphor and symbol 
predominate in it. Heliconian springs. 
Apollo, the Muses and other inspir- 
auonal gods, disputes with envious 
literary antagonists, arts and crafts, 
bees aod trees, contrasting types 
of life, ideals of purity, originality, 
subtlety and variety - these and many 
other similar topics are the staples of 
the rich programmatic literature of 
antiquity, which can range from the 
totally explicit, eg, the prologue to 
Callimachus’ Aetla, to the subtly 
implicit,. eg, Horace’s own first Ode 
jll). The poets of the late Roman 
republic and early Empire, like their, 
Hellenistic predecessors, applied 
themselves to this subject area with 
great enthusiasm. 

What sets Horace apart from his 
fellow-Auaustans and indeed from all 
other ancient poets Is that he alone 
among surviving writers deals with the 
writing of poetry in critical rather than 
metaphorical terms, treating such 
subjects as the choice and arrangement 
of material for poetry, the appropriate 
vocabulary for it, poetic unity and 
excellence, the different poetic forms 
and their relations, Greek and Roman 
literature, style and content. 
Moreover, he does so at considerable 
length in three works in epistolary 
form, the Ars Poetica , addressed to the 
“Pisones", and the two shorter 
treatises of Epistles II, the Epistula ad 
Augnstum and the Epistula aa Flonun. 

The works themselves are as fas- 
cinating to read as they are elusive 
to Interpret. Here Horace is typically 
Hoiatian; sophisticated, complex, 
ironic and selt-mocklng, and far too 
skiUed a poet to have produced a series 
* oi venmed lectures on creative 
writing. Rather, the , notion ,of 
satisfying the curiosity of his 
rontemporaries about the life- of a 
Roman poet and his attitudes to his 
work is exploited as a starting-point for 
three brilliant and complex 
meditations on the linked themes of 
literature, criticism, philosophy and 
uie; or course, readers and scholars 
" av ® ; not Failed to be intrigued by the 
possibility that this most central of 
Augustan writers is really , telling us in 
these works something about his place 
“fe Augustan world, his relations 
with the princeps and his attitudes to 


his work and his age. But the < 
nineteenth and early twentieth century * i 
did not provide the literary epistles of i 
Horace with the major edition and i 
commentary which their importance i 
would certainly have justified. It was i 
then perhaps inevitable that by the i 
middle of the twentieth century i 
scholarly discussion of them had 
become bogged down in a series of 
unfniitfully opposed views, which 
either under- or over-emphasized the 
element of literary theory. In 
consequence the works themselves 
became unjustly undervalued. 

The role played by the absence of a 
satisfactory commentary in this process 
is characteristic, and it reminds us of 
the vital place of major commentaries 
within the history of classical 
scholarship. More than any other type 
of scholarly work, it is the commentary 
which has formed the corner-stone of 
the discipline. Through the centuries, 
ever since antiquity, schoolchildren 
and scholars have studied the major 
classical texts with, at their side, a line- 
for-line, sometimes word-for-word, 
commentary, which offered them 
relevant (and sometimes irrelevant) 
information of all types - lexico- 
graphical, grammatical, geographical, 
textual, etc. The limitations 

of the commentary form on scholars 
seeking a wider understanding of 
the work as a whole have recently 
become more and more evident - 
knowing seventeen unconnected facts 
about each line of a poem does not 
necessarily lead to any grasp of its 
structure, sense, or place in the literary 
universe. But the constructive 

response to these limitations is not to 
abandon the commentary - and with it 
the precision and breadth of learning 
which is a necessary basis for coming to 
terms with the works of cultures as 
alien from ours as those of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. The commentaiy 
form is capable of being redefined, 
extended and made infinitely more 
flexible; and it is precisely this which 
C. O. Brink has achieved in masterly 
fashion. 

The first volume of Professor Brink's 
three-volume commentary on the- 
literary epistles of Horace appeared in 
1963, the second in 1971, and this, the 
third volume, in late 1982. Volume 
One (the "Prolegomena) was a major 
monograph, mainly concerned with- 
the Ars Poetica. It made clear both 
by what it achieved and by what 
it promised that the literary epistles 
of Horace had at last found a com- 
mentator who was prepared to treat 
them in all their complexity. Now 
that the commentary has appeared in 
its complete form , Brink can be seen to 
have created a completely new type of 
scholarly work: extensive monograph- 


Francis Cairns 

scale treatments of major areas, a new 
text, line-by-line and word-by-word 
comment accompanied by extensive 
discussion of each section of the 
poems, appendixes, extended essays, 
all these are coherently combined in a 
new means of applying scholarship and 
critical intelligence to classical poetry. 
Not only is tne form unique, but tne 
function of the different ways of 
handling the material is also something 
new: nothing is extraneous, everything 
is dealt with in the most appropriate 
mode, and all parts interact with all 
others. 

Horace on Poetry , Volume Three, is 
longer than eilher’of its predecessors. 
It begins, appropriately, with a short 
but magisterial preface in which Brink 
meditates on the nature and scope of 
the work he is completing and on its 
place within the tradition of classical 
scholarship. He notes as the aims of his 
commentary: “The task consists in 
taking some major pieces of Latin 
poetry as far as they will go: seeking to 
establish the text, but also vocabulary, 
diction, level of style, mode of 
composition, and, finally, the 
meaning, or meanings, so imposed on 
the subject . . . .” The preface is 
followed by the text of the Epistula ad 
Augustum and the Epistula aa Florum, 
and then by commentaries on the two 
works. These continue the practice and 


background to Horace's stricture, 
quoting Cicero and Livy for this 
purpose. I le ends by pointing out that 
there is little evidence that whal 
Horace is complaining about does in 
fact contrast with an earlier and 
simpler method of staging Greek 
tragedies. To this effect, ancient and 
modern authorities are cited. All this, 


of these matters will certainty be 
an essential corrective to many 
assumptions. Indeed, it would be a 
rash scholar who now ventured into 
print on these matters without having 
satisfied himself that he had taken 
proper account of this section of 
Brink's work. 

Horace on Poetrv has the unusual 


in n Vh a t of « of course partly because Brink 

W ° any E carries out scrupulously his pro- 

ffectiveness. gramme of informing the reader on 

The appendixes which follow the as many levels as possible. But it is also 
: tailed commentary are more because he has brought to the 

unerou5 in Volume Thiee (twenty- work a combination of scholarship, 


detailed commentary are more 
numerous in Volume Thiee (twenty- 


one) than in Volume Two (three). A experience and perceptiveness which 
number of them are concerned with a can only arouse admiration. There will 


meditates on the nature and scope of field of interest wider than the literary 
the work he is completing and on its epistles of Horace, and their content 
place within the tradition of classical snould be known to scholars working in 
scholarship. He notes as the aims of his B || areas of anci ent studies. I note ns of 
commentary: “The task consists in particular personal value Two, which 
taking some major pieces of Latin deals with the Latin equivalents of the 
poetry as far as they will go: seeking to Greek krltikos and grammatikos. Five, 
establish the text, but also vocabulary, on exigere, and Nineteen, on the 
diction, level of style, mode of Genius. After the appendixes comes a 
composition, and, finally, the long discursive essay (or set of essays) 
meaning, or meanings, so imposed on entitled “The Letters to Augustus and 
the subject . . . ." The preface is Floras as Augustan Poelry". This deals 
followed by the text of the Epistula ad with a number of important problems 
Augustum and the Epistula ad Florum, with ramifications for all ancient 
and then by commentaries on the two poetry. When discussing poetic 
works. These continue the practice and patterns Brink is of course foMowlngon 
layout of Volume Two. The first set of fn part from his earlier discussion in 
analyses of major sections of the text . Volume Two. But there is much that is 
constitutes a treatment of the new and, as in Volume Two, his 
fascinating problem of the old and the general remarks on this topic Lead into 
new as seen by the Augustans, just as a specific analyses - here of the 
number of such analyses in Volume conceptual and structural make-up of 
Two also deal with major problems the Epistula ad Augustum and Epistula 
of broader concern. The detailed Florum. Brink's approaches to 
commentary is tight in texture and these questions are masterly; the sheer 
informative' in aim. Brink does not complexity of the problems becomes, 


Two also deal with major problems 
of broader concern. The detailed 
commentary is tight in texture and 
informative in aim. Brink does not complexity of the problems becomes, reasonable expense has been spared on 
shirk the responsibility of stating his in his hands, an instrument of typesetting, printing and binding; 
views when he feels it necessary. But instruction. The same can be said of his above all - and a rare phenomenon at 
his intent is to guide rather than to treatment of Augustanism in Augustan present -the author has been given the 
dictate.' poetry and his periodization of space he needed to' complete the work 

A rando mly cho sen item of commcn- 

AHPi«5u»f?87!SR standing of Augustan poetry. Most both of current production costs and of 
mty. Epistula and Augustum 187-88 Kho i ar | workin | in th [ s fie i d have the enormous importance of the 
imnlmns nf over-pmnhasis on the ■ ... • “ m _ . , c. 


of course be the disagreement with 
occasional details which no major 
commentary can fail to provoke. But 
in their scope, detail and sheer 
intellectual grandeur, the three 
volumes of Horace on Poetry are a 
milestone in the history of classical 
scholarship, and they must surely be 
welcomed- with acclaim by every 
classicist. Despite Brink's modesty In 
his preface, Horace on Poetry does 
indeed rival the great commentaries 
he names there, which include 
Wilamowitz's Heracles and Fraenkel’s 
Agamemnon. It cannot be doubted 
that a century from now it too will be 
named and used in their company. 

Cambridge University Press, which 
has of lnie received some criticism in 
the pages of the TLS for production 
quality, deserves nothing but com- 
mendation for Horace on Poetry. 
In this case, the quality of the work has 
been matched by the quality of 
production . It is clear that no 


in his ha 
instruction. 


clarity. Epistula and Augustum 187-88 
complains of over-emphasis on the 
visual aspects of drama. First of all an 
assertion of the ancient commentator 
^ofphyrion that “H.’s censure is based 
on the Academic devaluation of sense, 
impression through sight" is rebutted' 
by Brink with the aid both of internal, 
cross-references with Horace on Poetry 
and of external references to other 
modem secondaty literature. In place- 
of this assertion Brink then offers the 
opinion that "the literary-critical view 
. . predominates 1 ’. For this we are 
referred to Aristotle's Poetics , but the 
need fpr due caution in this area is 
emphasized? Brink then turns to 
contemporary or near-contemporary 
parallel material which fills in the 
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Paolo Filo della Torre 

PaulHopman 

^ 0<Be: The Sweet Tcmpestupus Life 


Jf u i Hqfimari, correspondent of . the . 
fe To/* Times '>]fqp$r' 

It wpuid seam, better than the 
Koman j, and his knowledge of Roman 
Is reflected in this entertaining 
SJ 11 , which we can read about 
wbjfirfs.a^ diverse as the Church, 
fwmflh society, political scandals, 
lgt. and spaghetti. Hofman 
to-be as much at home in the 
& caSa chhtsa In 
“all there is . to 


finders of everything, who usually via Veneto but is a loss to the whole 
operate in the Porta Portese flea- city. 

market on the right bank of the Tiber: a Roman existence today is as easy 

trovarobe can find "anything required and irresponsible as ithas been since its 
at an extremely competitive price, first decline and fall. The philosophy of 
Hofman is unclear on the role of the arranglarsi will, Hofman believes, 
Italian Communist Party as a trovarobe never disappear. Apart from pleasure, 
hut one is able to understand from strange rites • and subterranean 
■his description Ihe way in which scandals, tragic events, such ; as 
■the Communists in Rome are very assassinations and: kidnapping, , occur 
different from 

a , espresso coffee 

and the Christian Democrats - is taken at small caffe, and of course, U 
admirable and informative. gelato. ■ ; - 

„ „ ' His portraits , add up to an overall 

In Rome: the Sweet Tempestuous mosa j c R 0ra e Is undoubtedly very 
Ufe soft sunsets illuminate the chaotic S p ec j a | t Unlikely to become merely a 
traffic and the general deterioration of ^ugeum, it should be able to survive 
the quality of life at almost every level, industrial civilization which, as 
People and places deputed here are as Hofman points out, does at least as 
‘eternal as the city itself: the onty m uch harm to the visible, heritage of 
problem being .that they' are- less th g as jjd the, barbarian invasion. 



the new bestseller by the author of 

In Praise of Older Women 

'shows where the true values lie t not in wealth or the rule oflaw 
but in that asyet inviolate sector where a man and woman make 
love., .a humour more mature than that bf Wodehouse. . . or even ■ 
Waugh.,. I was entertained but also deeply moved: here is a novel 
set bang in. the middle of our decadent, polluted, corrupt woijd , 
that, In some curio us way.breathcsa kind of desperate hope.' 

. V , V ; ■ ;\^THONY,BURGpSS, Patch \ 

^ ji'diiifi^donrYbr thc stbry’k Ironies, so 

repeatedly and symmetrically folded back on themselves, for the 
sheer energetic sustaining of the invention, for the perfect pitch of 
the narrative tone.' 

' BRIGIDBROPHY 

‘romantic, intelligent, well-written and skilfully 
constructed... immensely exciting, ..^ rattling gpod yarn, raised to 
a much higher plane by the author's cunning, by his wit, his 
' shretyd observation of behaviour and his wise understanding of 
. : human greed iri all sorts and conditions of men. Above all, it is his 
' huge, imaginative gusto that makes his book $uch a delight.' 

NINA BAWDEN, Daily Telegraph 
‘A very funny and serious book. . .the author’s English' is timeless, . 

| ’■ “ * 'elaborate, mu si cal ... the narrative is packed with 

aphorisms.,, tempo, twists^ humour and horror speed up... a . 
crescendo of treachery, delay and despoliation that makes “Bleak 
. House" lobkUke a teapfirty... Someone ufgrfeMark.to read, j 
Balzac. . .But Mark with his monomaniac quest; his passion for ! 

. mpitcy, his lone stand against the world, Is already a character In a 
novel by Balzac, as are his epemlet'; powered by griied and 
- ■ r- . ; : 1 ■ anarchic individualism/ •* -. r. 

. . : VICTOJUA GLENDlNfflNG/ fye Sunday times . ; 
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their own private visions of Horace, of content, Horace on Poetry (including 
Augustus and of the key dates in Volume,. Three) is very reasonably 
Augustus,' reign. Brink's perceptions' priced' Indeed. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Coming to blows 


Helge Rubinstein 

Margaret Borkowski, 

Mervyn Murcii and Val 
Walker 

Marllal Violence: The Community 
Response 

230pp. Tavistock. £10.95 (paperback. 
£4.95). 

0 442 78 120 7 

Violence inside marriage is a subject 
most of us prefer to avoid. This book is 
based on research commissioned 
by the DHSS into “the community 
response!' to marital violence, and the 
authors set out to discover how 
solicitors, GPs, social workers nnd 
health visitors react to the cases of 
marital violence that come to their 
attention. The answer .is: with 

ambivalence, like the rest of society. 
The first problem is one of 


given, by the practitioners questioned, what seems irrational, even self- 
it seems that alcohol, poverty and destructive behaviour in their clients, 
psycho-sexual problems were the cause and this in turn adds to their reluctance 
mentioned most frequently- not much to Involve themselves in such cases. A 


change there from the findings of* further reason for the reluctance lies in 
Victorian social reformers. Cultural the tension between the wish to respect 
expectations have a lot to do with our the privacy of marriage and the desire 
attitudes to violence in the family, to protect the potential victim, all the 
While such violence is by no means more so since such protection often 
confined to one class, it seems that implies some degree of social or legal 
working-class women (or men, for that control or sanctions. Social workers, 
matter, for they too can be the victims who see • themselves primarily as 


of assault) are more prepared to supportive, suffer most from this 
acknowledge that it exists; or, to pul it contradiction in their roles, 
differently, the socially deprived are Mo wonder it is difficult to formulate 

more used to asking for help from the Q dear social policy on how to deal with 
statutory agencies, and we therefore violence in marriage. Even when a 
have more evidence of violence among practical course of action emerges, as 
the poorer sections of the population, happened in the 1970s with the 
As. long as we think of violence as a women’s refuge movement, the issues 
form of de viance, we perpetuate a rf midly became clouded. The Women's 
mylh of what is normality in marriage, ^id organization became entangled 
but, as the authors point out, there lias w ith the feminist movement, which 
been no research into what the norms j n turn affected the attitude ol 
of marital behaviour actually are. government towards giving financial 
Should there he, could there be. cimnnrt. Without such suonort many 


No wonder it is difficult to formulate 
a clear social policy on how to deal with 
violence in marriage. Even when a 
practical course of action emerges, as 
happened in the 1970s with the 
women’s refuge movement, the issues 
rapidly became clouded. The Women's 


The crux of the difficulty lies in the 


definition, ana here already one v nature of marriage itself, its 

s , “jJ ,b L ' s * nt0 ™ e . . ,n n fundamental purpose being to provide 

difficulty. Since marriage is essentially , |lc par t ne rs with the exp erience of 
a private matter, how can any outsider j n |j maC y which is so centrafto the well- 
define what constitutes violence? Any hej / f the individual: and intimacy 
aggressive, hostile behaviour which „r 


agarcssive, hostile behaviour which 
falTs outside the normal rough and 
tumble of marriage’’ , said one doctor - 
but one man's rough and tumble may 
be another's playfulness and a third 
man's violent assault. A solicitor 
thought that persistent intellectual 
bullyingby the more intelligent partner 
counts as violence, while a social 
worker saw it as “any violent act 
Leading to injury as- opposed to mere 
threat. 

It was not the researchers’ aim to 


fundamental purpose being to provide 
the partners with the experience of 
intimacy which is so central to the well- 
being of the individual: and intimacy 
needs the protection of privacy in order 
to thrive. “The irony is that privacy 
contributes to, and reinforces, the 
intimacy and sense of solidarity in 
family life that society values, while it 
also nurtures and protects the very 
conditions in which conflict ana 
violence develop." As soon as one 
partner asks for outside help or 
protection, that boundary of privacy 
nas been transgressed, and the fear Is 
that the Intimacy may be lost. Violence 
itself can be seen as the expression of 




ascertain the extent of marital violence closeness, and this can be one of the 
in Britain, but they estimate that reasons why wives return to a violent 
as many. as one in five, or even one In spouse - at least he cares enough to 
three marriages may have violent bash her around. Because this is often 
.. episodes,. Nor was it their task to hard Jot an outsider to understand, 
'■ establish the causes 6f violence lit social workers and lawvefs are 


in lum affected the attitude ol 
government towards giving financial 
support. Without such support many 
hostels have become so run down that 
home, even with a violent husband, 
often seems preferable. The wheel has 
come full circle and the patriarchal 
society seems to have won again in 
what nos been made to appear a power 
struggle between men ana women. 

The value of Marital Violence lies in 
the way the authors' research has 
identified and unravelled the many 
issues at stake. However, having posed 
the question - how can violence 
in marriage he stopped without 
necessarily breaking up the marriage7 
- and having made a plea that the 
complexities should not be allowed to 
be an excuse for inaction, the authors 
themselves seem to become paralysed 
by the difficulties, and can only 
recommend greater interdisciplinary 
training and communication among 
the practitioners concerned. It is 
a long way from the prompt and 
untrammelled response that the victim 
of violence needs at the critical 



Striding Nude, blue dress ll", 1979-81, an oil palming by Euan Ujjfow.w 
be seen in the exhibition of his paintings and drawings at Brows e eni 
Darby, 19 Cork Street, London Wl, from May 18 to June 25. 

The surrogate role 


Mary Kathleen Benet 


w. ' • estawiau the causes of violence lit social workers and lawyers are of violence needs at the cri 
i ' ^ ^ the explanations faquentlyirntated and frustrated by moment. 


11 Alice Heim 

Thicker than .Water?: Adoption: its 
■ loyalties, pitfalls and joys 

211ppl Seeker afid Warbiirg. £8.95 
(paperback, £5.50). 

0 456 19155 5 
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Anne Chisholm 

Jory Graham . 

In the Company of Others 
Understanding the Human Needs ot 
. Cancer Patients 

176pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0 575 03205 7 ■ 

For some time now the literature of 
death has been augmented.by personal 
accounts of what it is like to discover 
that you or somedhe close to you has a 
fatal disease. Such stories convey 
solidarity between those who . know 
whnt it is like to confront deaths and' 
inform those who as yet do not. 
Sometimes they have a message - to 
advcK»te ; euthanasia, or to promote 
hospices; usually they are. simply a 
means of expressing and controlling 
otherwise unbearable feelings of pain 
and isolation. In the Company of 
Others Is both an individual's protest 
against her fate and a brave attempt to 


you shut her up?" said one expert to example rather than the content of her " — “ ' “ 

the man m charge of her case. book that will do most to help patients Does adoption - work, or is blood 

.Her theme la that people with “ nd those who are.closeto them. She thicker than water? Many adoptive 
cancer, once their plight is known, aire h ® 3 . 1 made something constructive out families are Just as happy as 
not treated as autonomous; rational of herordea\ .by showing once more ’'biological'’ families. Adopted 
beings with rights and choices like the JPJtf t0 °u , Children can have problems; on the 

Test of us. Too many surgeons advocate whatever It may be, In the shadow ot ot her hand sometimes they feel that 
maior operations without oivino death is to triumph over fear and pain, thpv im>» cnorioiu, ohnun 


ma or operations . without giving 
pat ents and relatives a chance to 


they were specially chosen. And 
everyone knows that problems can 


normal a life as possible between analyses the social skills involved in parents and adoptees about the 
crises, are riiet with irrational fears and nterviewing, counselling (including advantages and disadvantages of 
unnecessary cruelties; one man was information giving) and group leading, adoption. On the basis of about n 
asked by his employer not to use the with exercises and self-monitoring hundred replies, she believes that she 


office water fountain; another was schedules, 
given disposable cutlery at a party, . - 

Jory Graham has reservations about 
the contribution made by Dr KObier- 
Ross to the care of the dying, and about 
(he hqspice movement. It is partly that 
she clings to the belief that hope and a 
fighting spirit can hold death at bey; 
alki, ns a passionate individualist, she ■ 
finds that KObler-Ross’s approach 
which includes the analysis of dying • • 

rnfrk D eariae nf !_ » II 1 1 - 


and her contributors have “got to the 


Villanelle: a Case 
of Deprivation 


A shelf of books, a little meat , 



guts of the matter” because the wito] 
themselves chose whether to reply* 
what aspects of adoption to discuss- 

Tills makes for a cosy book, but w 
which leaves out all the main prow® 
of modem adoption. Class to? 11 
matter, Dr Heim writes, 
external signs of class 
such as accent, art envirofime^ 
determined. The adoptee who wn»<j 
protesting about an adoption 
moved her down the mail 
who realized as an adu]t tMlute 8 
race in which some pMFj* 
halfway around the . W», 
scarcely think this was the point. 
fares little better. Several . 
observe that their black 
children arc likely 
difficulty later because of beugw® 
than because of being 
one offers this winsome 
such children: use race hate epij*° 
pet names in the home. Then. jj v 
child goes to school and is cm g 

nog”, It will reply sweetly, .. 

dia you know my nickname? . 

Holm,, who' has_brough! 
adopted children herself, 
new Inws giving adoptew 
information about tbelf ^ 

agrees with the -adoptive Pj“*gjg 
say “Let sleeping clogs i I* . 

dog is no longer asleep. 
parent adoption 

“fasTiionable" and dangero^^ 
it may lead to what for ft . 
horror of horrofs: 0D !^nKiW 1< 
says flatly, “At least two 
be adopted." She armies that gjg 
seem to. feel only*!** 
keenly; arid t0 

children so that finailv they , d* 
blood relations. Why IHjjKU 

does it say about aaopnop - 

Hastily .Jepving 


1 


Goes ir say auuuL ^-- 
HasUly leaving ; 

games suchvas Ha^M j. (r^ 
nnrinlar in the latericy p® . ■ wodT- 


popular to ! 

abroad is beneficial for 7 • ■ ^ 

What wll pnr^tVjdoP^ 
learn fromtfos? What Mg 


Heim hai no , Me®/ 


some irun» ^ 
should bo given 

Children, 

natural parents can w 
occur.iTerha^.atf-,..^ , 


occur. i t a 

where Ttf Helm , 

witness, she; has. 
who still do pot 
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Missiles, men and money 


John Gooch 

GWYNN Harries-Jenkins 
(E ditor) 

Armed forces and the Welfare 
Societies: Challenges in the 1980s - 
Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Sweden and the United States 

233pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0 353 33542 2 

At a time when all the Western 
economies are in difficulties and 
when, in the words of one of the 
contributors to this book, “the 
beginning of the end of the welfare 
state is perhaps at hand”, it makes 
good sense to try to assess the 
problems which will face defence 
planners and politicians in the coming 
decade. The five essays gathered 
together here, along with two 
contributions from the editor, seek to 
do this by addressing: two issues 
simultaneously: the problem of high 
and tiring defence costs colliding with 
increased financial restrictions, and 
the competition between the needs of 
defence and the hitherto accepted 
requirements of the welfare state. The 
latter is as yet more an academic than 
a practical problem; politicians have 
not so for been reduced to offering the 
public Trident missiles in exchange for 
hospitals. But something not unlike 
that might conceivably make its way 
on to tne political agenda in some of 
the countries under review here. If it 
does there is one brutally simple way 
out of the impasse which none of the 
essays squarely face, but more of that 
fetor. 

The countries selected for detailed 
study - Britain, the Netherlands, 
Qermsny, Sweden and the United 
States - are not ideal for the purposes 
of making comparisons and 
generalizations: the United States 


does not really belong here, but 
France and Italy do. Nor do the 
contributors tackle their subjects in a 
..uniform mannor. Perhaps because of 

Opting out 

Martin Ceadel 

James F. Childress 

Moral Responsibility in Conflicts: 
«»ys on Nonviolence; War, and 
Conscience 

224pp. Louisiana State University 
toss, f 15.- 

08071 10191 ' , . • 

tost-iaeket of Moral Responsibility 
i Conflicts is : apomed by a 
photomontage: a. dozen workers 
Wme m Edwardian dress, others in 
fflj boiler-suits) are toiling. in a. 
held in which the crop appears to bp 
antiquated bombs, It is an interesting 
wwpoutiori, and its rough, theme is 


the diversity of treatments, no one 
makes the fundamental point that 
welfare societies, as well as being 
instruments for the provision ana 
distribution of services such as health, 
education and the like, also embody 
fundamental ideas about social 
relationships. As these ideas tend 
towards the egalitarian and the 
participatory, populations bom and 
brought up under their Influence 
might be expected to find them- 
selves in conflict with some of the 
more traditional structures and 
characteristics of the armed forces. 
Frits Olivier and Gerd Teitler, in a 
fascinating chapter on the “Dutch 
Experiment”, describe the variety of 
measures being adopted in Holland to 
overcome such reactions and to make 
the armed services into something 
more like civilian work-forces in 
attitude and structure. Whether 
similar policies are necessary and 
appropriate in other societies is 
something the book does not really 
consider. 

Despite their differences, which are 
considerable, all five countries face 
problems which are basically the 
same: high and escalating defence 
costs, ana the difficulty of recruiting 
and then retaining adequate per- 
sonnel. In terms of sheer numbers, 
Britain, Germany and the United 
States are confronted with cohorts of 
eighteen-year-olds which will shrink 
in size until the mid-1990s, although, 
the Dutch demographic pattern is a* 
more consistent one. whether a 
period of relatively high unem- 
ployment will of itself solve the. 
recruitment problem is hard to say, as 
examples conflict: Keith Hartley, lu 
the course of a stimulating analysis of 
Britain's defence needs from an 
economist's viewpoint, remarks on 
the positive correlation between 
unemployment and recruitment from 
1970 to 1976, whereas Olivier and 
Teitler state that even in periods of 
high unemployment and economic 
slump the Dutch armed forces have 
been unable to recruit adequate 
numbers. The drawbacks of relying on 


unemployment - with the admixture 
of a racial factor - arc graphically 
illustrated in Alan Ned Sabrosky's 
chapter on the United States, a 
succinct and wide-ranging study of the 
American manpower problem and of 
possible solutions to it. 

The problems of competing with 
civil society to recruit and retain 
specialists in a technological age are 
readily apparent, and seem to be 
universal. Equally, most of the armed 
forces under analysis here find it hard 
to secure and retain a large enough 
body of good non-commissioned 
officers. Here one feels the absence of 
a French dimension: recent research 
has shown that nco’s in the French 
navy and air force regard joining the 
armed forces as an upward social 
move, the first rung on the 
professional ladder. The French case 
may well be unique, but given the 
expectations about income and life- 
style that thirty years of the welfare 
state have helped to generate, there 
may be some advantages to be gained 
from closer analysis of this 
phenomenon. Diminished social 
status seems to have given rise to a 
general difficulty in recruiting to 
officer corps, and none of the five 
countries examined here have found 
the answer to this problem. In terms of 
the general problem of making up the 


overall numbers, solutions under 
consideration range from extending 
conscript service Hnd drafting women 
to, in tne German case, conscripting 
gastarbeiter. In the latter case, the 
reader is left to speculate on the 
-consequences of suen an act. 

One of the fundamental facts of 


consequence of this will be to 
'reconfirm the importance - even the 
desirability - of extended deterrence. 
Nuclear weapons, aside from their 
possible strategic or political 
drawbacks, have the advantage of 
being relatively cheap, which is why 
they were chosen in the mid-1950s in 
preference to large conventional 


defence policy, and something which prefer wee to large conventional 

inevitably raises the question of forcM.Conventionaiaefenreis, usThe 


.substitution, is the huge expense of 
manpower. BAOR, at £1,079,000,000 
in 1979-80, cost more than double any 
other single main Hem of British 
defence expenditure, and in Germany 
operational expenditure (pay rises, 
enlistment bonuses, improved Tank 
'structure) took 49.6 per cent of the 
budget in 1980. Since these costs are 
likely to increase rather than diminish, 
alongside rising technological costs, 
the issue arises of whether western 
European populations will be 
prepared to accept cuts in welfare 
services alongside higher defence 
spending, which seems inescapable. 
The editor himself raises this question 
in his introduction but does not 
answer It. As the provision of certain 
services, or levels of service, shifts 


from the public to the private sector, 
people will probably become 
accustomed to paying a higher price 


for what the welfare state could 
provide more cheaply. One obvious 


^enough to discern; but the exact 
point being made remains elusive. The 
inside prompts -;p sunUar 


.J? 1 ® “lain problem Is that iHs pot a 
“Bjfoty work but a revise^ reSifeqepfsix 
aretics published- iri an iiupressively 
jnmildlsdpljnary range of scholarly 
journals. between 1973 and 1979. The 
,jy*t d|scusses the strategy of non- 


» » L 1 MIV 

:i ;J}°lcnce,-with special reference to the 
1 thp.element of riskit Involves 

Justified, as a .means of 
trustworthiness on the part 
■ adversary in whole hands the 
- ncm.viblent reslstbr places himself. 


advances no overall thesis, unless it is 
tho less than startling one that pacifist 
and . anti-pacifist lace similar 
Uncertainties in justifying their 
respective positions and share a 
common belief that non-violence is. 
morally preferable to violence. To 
weld tno essays together there is only 
the briefest of introductions (under 
four pages in length)- and no 
conclusion. The purpose of this 
collection is unclear: specialists will 
have access to the original articles and 
the work is too technical and abstract 
for the general reader, , who will be 
surprised, for instance, at the almost 
complete absence of references to 
nuclear war. The British reader .will 
also be struck by the preoccupation 
with • American problems and 
literature. For instance, Childress’s 
discussion of conscientious objection 
concentrates, because of the Vietnam 
war,, on the case for; recognizing the . 
validity’ of 'selective objeenpn He,, to 
certain wars only) and. neglects i the 
main practical problem foCC^nWlMOi 


certain wars only) f ana ..neglects . tne 

exemption granted to objectors of 
approved sincerity should be 
unconditional or not. 

It seems harah to reprove a publisher 
for producing a serious and scholarly 
book, such as this one; but it is surely 
more impbrtant to devote scarce 
resources to origlpal monographs by* 
young researchers than to add 
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Economist demonstrated last July, 
expensive. Welfare-state man might 
conceivably be prepared to don a 
uniform and risk his own death if he 
believed that by doing so he would 
significantly diminish the chances of 
his family , his home and his society 
being blown to pieces; whether, in a 
post-welfare age, he would be 
prepared to pay more for the privilege 
is a moot point. 

One brutally simple answer to the 
central problem raised by this volume 
is therefore: cut welfare services and 
stick to nuclear weapons on a "first- 
use" basis. There are other answers 
embedded in this thought-provoking' 
collection, of which perhaps the best fi 
inherent in Keith Hartley's suggestion 
that the British public be given the 
opportunity to express an opinion on 
whether inis country should cease to 
manufacture certain types of weapon 
and become a competitive buyer 
instead. 
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less provincial: it merely turns Little Relation one way a fine* dfelinctions case the reader stumbles j 
Eneland into a sort of Little English- when _ the P®rwle prh'nnt nf orieinal source of Stapleton’ 


the other”); or elsewhere (I say double - checked in alizing of English (through explora™. 
riidi net inns case the reader stumbles on the trade and settlement from £ 


England into a sort o 
Speaking Union. The 
as the Oxford Comp 


'xford Companion i 

cover the whole breadth of. the bo"okV'and hardly ever to have done 

anglophone world: British Amencan, the .Y/S2JJJ 1 * i? muclfmorerccog- any primary verification.) It’s a pity he 

IriSi. South African, White Com- rent” attempted the task, which is difficult 

monwealth. West Indian, African and nizable as a ch r ^ be sa a d y also and thankless, even when properly 
Indian authors, but Nelson Algren R^hardson s. djff done because such things go out of 


other ana no nareywi. * ~ „ 7 t h e wavelength, or all useless but actively misieaoing, ana m 

wider in time as well as space. Where or ““ r r !l .m ver h Travels a concise literary dictionary purporting 

Harvey over-cautiously “eluded S to offer basic a?d durable ^formation 

contemporary authors (a few got in, Switt saw ciea y ultimate they are an unlooked for and 

when he felt their reputations could * css gi f t and h u.n«.v eratuitouslv disfiguring element. I 


"hardly be ephemeral”, and sub- 
sequent revisions, especially in 
Dorothy Eagle’s admirable Fourth 
Edition, have added to the number), 


appeal must always lie there": Hervey 
was the “enemy of Pope, who is rude [! j 
about him in his Epistle to Dr. Arbuth- 
not and The Dunciad" ; 1 


Desdemona is 


gratuitously disfiguring element. 1 
know Stapleton was trying to be 
helpful, but bibliography isn't the most 
sociable of media and we've seen that 


The Cambridge Guide to English . Margaret Drabble, the two reference 
Literature begins with Aaron and ends books are not for the moment direct 
with Twain and Gawain. Zuleika competitors in coverage, but com- 


run aiiu luiii uiuuuiu m i ■■ — — a — , , - - > 

Ham Golding and V. S. Naipaul entries they are so eccentric that onewnden 
include works as recent as Rites of Pas- whether the author can possibly nave 
sage (1980) and Among the Believers read the book he is talking about (the 
(1981). In 1981, none of these authors Voyage to Lisbon. Fielding s saddest 
had yet made the Companion. What- and most dejected book, is described 
ever new shape the Oxford volume will as a work of “mellow charm ... a 
assume in its promised Fifth Edition by delightful travel-diary )7 


whether the author can possibly have 
read the book he is talking about (the 
Voyage to Lisbon. Fielding's saddest 


like those of the Oxford Companion ) 


It is no wonder that a language which 
has been the vehicle of much of the 
experience of so much of humanity 
should also be the vehicle of the 
world’s richest literature, not oah 
English literature but that oj 
English-speaking communities in 
every continent and of an 
unparalleled number of great writers 
whose mother tongue was not 
English. Yet, as we have seen, 
“English" subsumes many Eng. 
lishes .... Constant vigilance b 
needed to save the inexhaustible 
well from turning into a snake-ph. 
Such things have been said before, with 
varying emphasis, by pedants of the 
linguistic establishment as well as bj 
people of generous outlook and of 


because he is self-effacing, but because . wide reading . Bul they have seldoa 
he has announced himself at the outset j >een sa i d with such authority uA 
as the “author of the whole thing. f ee || n g by someone who was both a 


which also (and more to the point) has good, more or less, 
entries for Zadig , and Zeno, and 
Zoihis, and Zola, and Zoroaster, Rather less than 
including Zarathustra, Thus Spake, by quality and not ji 
The difference- epitomizes the two j n coverage is ol 
reference books, which are so similar weaknesses in tom 
in size, format and name as to suggest execution. Staplet 
..that comparisons are being courted. mo dves. He is tor i 
It's Rot lustthat the older Companion Fri* n rfiv Hek rme 


RatheT less than more, if you judge 

I ^-4 1 A J4L TL. 


On this evidence, one sees the point 
of the Oxford Companion's policy to 
give a low profile to “literary 
appreciation” and to stick to 
“conventional" rather than personal 
views. Such conservatism js better 
suited anyway to a volume mainly 
designed as a factual dictionary, and 
the facts which you will seek in it come 
over more clearly and effectively 
where the compiler practises a decent 
self-effacement instead of flooding the 


Sisson, is on the Bible in English. It 
begins with a brief history of tne early 
translations, and a vivid statement of 
the pervasive influence of the 
Authorized Version and the Book of 
Common Prayer on English speech 
and English letters. There follows an 
onslaught on revisions and translations 
since the Authorized Version, 
including the Revised Version, as 
“increasingly reckless": “there have 
been a number of new versions since 


Three new double-volumes of it 


Companion , which is just as well, tail 
almost £100 each few readers would 
be able to afford their company. 
Reviewing them has provided me sill 
weightlifting exercises for two wetb 
They are opulently produced, tniiKt 
handsome, with a glossy vulgarity^ 
reminds one of expensive offo 
furniture. They have a si#! 


...... . f self-effacement instead of flooding the then.noneofthemofanyliterary value \ 1 

in size, format and name as to suggest execution. Stapleton has admirable entry with his bumptious wordiness One of the keys to a thousand 

& a L^TC£°rK aTe ^ bein /5 motives. He is for a start irrepressibly The Cambrldge Guide is worth having years of English thought and literature jo ts of S* fcr 

- ^ e °. ldCr ,u /’u’te friendly. He us one of those critics who as a dictionary or it is not worth having, is being thrown away.” One can “ n _ s d ^ d 

■ : S?.* atasmna to see the alphabet sometimes refer to lane Austen as I can't imagine any reader other than witness herein slow motion the process words j.ana pcnyoipnou 6 j 



‘ :■ punuuoi sometimes rerer to Jane Austen as 1 can’t imagine any reader other than witness nen 

/- * a ddmg _ apme ^ valuable Jane, and I suspect this is not because Nicolas Barker, who wrote the by which “1 

4'i ; he fit)ds Austen too. stiff and Miss Foreword, ever “reading*! it.as a book, the objiagi 

$#•1 : : uot- only becaiiso.lt 'Isn't a. “book" in • polemical e 
h w Si*?,: like everybody to call him Michael, that sense (though Michael thinks it is. historical 
^■’_2. 8h of wnd it both ms plenty including reviewers. He wants to and one which it took him "four Iona attention t 


wind, though of wind it both has plenty 
and is always running out. The other 
point is that books and personages be- 
ginning with Z lend to be neither 
English nor anglophone, hence no Z. 
When Sir Paul Harvey compiled the 
Oxford volume iri 1932, he decided to 
.Include foreign entries in so far as they 
impinged on English literature “ns 
matter of allusion”. .The Cambridge 


Guide by contrast tends to .-.exclude 
; what is not '‘.English”, In linguistic ori- 


like everybody to call him Michael, 
including reviewers. He wants to 
provide a good read as well as a 
reference book, which means that facts 
must be supplemented by “enthu- 
siasm”, and Michael’s capacity for en- 
thusiasm is almost unbounded, extend- 
ing to works which, on the evidence of 
his comments and innumerable (plot- 
summaries, he has scant recollection \ 
of. The way -to display enthusiasm is 
apparently to put lots of personal opin- 
ions in your entries. U A guide who . 


I can’t imagine any reader other than witness here in slow motion tne process 
Nicolas Barker, who wrote the by which "enthusiasm encroaches on 
Foreword, ever “reading*! It.as abook, the obligation to supply facte, the 
' not duly -becaiise-.lt 'isn’t a “book" in '• polemical element at first vitalizing the 
that sense (though Michael thinks it is, historical' account, then drawing 
and one which it took him "four long attention to itself more than to the 
years , . . to write” at that), but informatjon it is offering, and finally 
because it would be a very bad one if it abandoning the informational element 
were. • altogether. You would not guess from 

1 * „ nn A this account, for example, that there 

mi, “ ^ « which bc I”' 11 a P er5Q,,nl 


novelists and playwrights aw id- 
jackets nnd pages of manuscript. 

That being so, they are 
equipped to resolve the 
claims oF reference-book and perw-j 
statement than the coaose 
specialist one-volume guide, , 
tne whole they do it rather wn. w® 
entry is an extended ggfJLl 
author, with individual bibliopapM. 
supplemented by a more PJ 
reading-list among ‘he Appdiw 
each (toubte-volume. The WIJJ 
ofAppendtesisInVolun*!^ 


;••••• & firs ‘ 17H, M was Ifc JWtfM rf . 

^°S lr i 1 i^ ba ^ eS * >eai M S TtfUsArtdroni' companion.” I bet he reaUy meant dull pty irdwftEngjw «d k™* spectacularly evident in Sisson’s 

■ dus and you would not- guess that companion, which so uhcompanion- . * satirical pamphlet and yvluch may pnnfr jhnHnti rhnn tn Smnlntnn't hmnri- 


riiir” and you would riot- guess' that - 
there was a rather important figure of 
that qame in the Old Testament. Simi- 


included, presumably because even 
Michael Stapleton accepts that he was 
a vital presence in English intellectual 
life, but hegets about as much space as 


be dull when he starts making com- 
ments, even when the comments are 
themselves dull? when an ex cathedra 
knowingness bombinates spaciously 
in an unspecific void (“Had .Shelley 
lived longer than thirty years his poetry 


ably preempted the name. But is Me; been jS!* fA ta lll s^ , h w ^ and-butter entries, because It is so well 

also saying that a companion peeps, to gup eton seems to trunk it was wlUen and becausc ,h e derelictions of 
be dull when he starts making com- g®W“jod. houeh Mt : said it was duty have not been blundered into but 
merits, even when the comments are written in imj. A rrofect jor me de [f beralc | y cultivated as rhetorical 
themselves dull? whbn Bn ex Cathedra AiymamtnlofRehglon appepred ln 


contribution than in Stapleton’s bread- 
and-butter entries, becausc it is so well 
written and because the derelictions of 
duty have not been blundered into but 
deliberately cultivated as rhetorical 


essays on the RoyaJCdurt.pn j 
and Alternative Theater 
National Theatre and dieRSCjg 
“The End of English Slagt 
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hfe, buthegets about as much space as miRht have reached an exlraordiriarv tem ' were S0I F e 8011 of private usage. Language, 1 
Peredur, Son of Evraivg (not angle- . ( eV el of quality. But not necessan- Other Swift entries (to take, a single howstronec 

E hohe either, come to think of it, i V l . »’)? or when there is nothins to author, typical enough of the way. a reSponsibl 
ut UK therefore OK?) and half as hut a felt need to sav it ffor exam- many others are dealt with) show a Is the best air 


E^? h tnr e rtf er, r C ° m WS\ * ° ^ or when there is nothing to 

“If an< * as say but a felt need to say it (for exam- 

much as Edith Sitwell. pie, Michael’s only opinion about 

The fact that this volume has global Hemingway’s Islands in the Stream is' 
pretensions Won’t make this seem any that it “does not affect the author’s 


author, typical enougn at me- way a responsioie miormanve coverage. 11 
many others are dealt with) show a is the best and only really good thing In 
similar pattern; The Verses on the the entire volume; Strang displays with 


out oners more ww- - - , vdJ hj 
authors. Volume 15 h .f 5 g v 0 ffi 
of Appendix, and caHs forW^ 
dec to my. There’s a 
British literary 
picnis and a list of ffl 1 ® 5 



also refers W “what Swift called The other signed entry, by the late authors. Volume 15 1 
Occasional Confotmity" as though the Barbara Strang on the English of Appendix, ana ^ 
term were some sort of private usage. Language, demonstrates by contrast dectomy. I Here s a ■ ^ 
Other Swift entries (to take, a single how strong convictions can coexist with British literary 
author, typical enough of .the way a reSponsmle informative coverage. It pients nnd a list pi * ' y 
many others are dealt with) show a is the best and only really good thing In from novels by ; autnore . - 
similar pattern. The Verses on the the entire volume; Strang displays with yoiume. But the itea . 

Death were not riublished in 1731 bul in quiet combativeness the professional blowsy daquisi itions ’ w ^ j 
1739. Davis's edition of the prose !' linguist’s commitment to variety in Michael Stapleton iaw ... 
works, has not "so far reached 14 linguistic usage, and the sardonic art of saying notning. . r 
volumes” but is complete (volume 14, recognition that the. language in its The entries on 
if Stapleton had cared to look, consists written and especially literary ' forms vary in quality. Among tiu»e. ^ 

' standardizing or were Priscilla 
.. . - »9dom» 1 .boUi as Blackwood, S. J- Newmjn 

VtdenceY- fWid ■ as 1 active Brophy , Lbma Sage on AnBCI 
bn the 7 spoken language. Alan Hollinghurst bh 

English, the .“vehicle of Michael North on Hentr. 

the issvie v .thbugrt1t occurred in time to literature!’, which “prevails world- j a y Halio on Angds 
be known' (6 Stapleton' and apparently ; wldb, with only trivial divergences” , is Wmnifritli's • entnes 1 


Somno^Vh^lo^ 
volume. But the rest 
blowsy disquisitions which ^ 
Michael Stapleton a few 
art of saying nothing. . , ,1^ 

The entries on iDdi g S 
vary In quality. Among 
were Priscilla -Martm J - ^ 
Blackwood, S. J- Newmtf^ ( 
Brophy, LbmaSageon Ane£la 
Alan Hollinghurst ,'rtr 
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Dumb spelled backwards is bmud 


By Tom Disch 



There is away of writing verse, the easiest way of all. 

Invented by proud Dundee's son, William McGonagall, 

And brought to perfection by America’s own Ogden Nash, 

And that way's more or less like this- to seem to desh 
Down whatever comes into your head with no concern 
For a regular metre, to churn 
Out line upon line with but a single object or rule: 

To make of Rhyme a tool. 

For Rhyme is what most people think of when they think of 
Poetry and when they complain they cannot love 
Those prickly modernist poets who scorn its use. 

Such poets, they believe, are like a cowboy trying to rope a steer without putting a knot in his noose. 

That is a limited view, of course. 

But before we dismiss it out-of-hand we ought to consider the innate force 

OfRhyme, as demonstrated in certain word-association tests given to people when they’re sleepy or just woken up. 
In these tests, instead of associating words by sense, as In saying "Coffee” In response to "Cup”, 

Words are linked by rhymes, so that if the tester calls out “Knife”, 

A drowsy person would be likelier to answer “Wife” or “Strife” or even “Afterlife” 

Than "Fork”, let us say, or "Flay", even though such rhymes aren’t logical ways to have replied. 

Unless one were actually or potentially an uxoricide. 

In other words, as we sink deeper into our subconscious minds 

It is Rhyme with its irrational but potent magic that binds 

Such contraries as “Womb” and “Tomb” Into Platonic wholes 

And gives us that characteristic blip of pleasure at the moment the poles 

Of the magnetized words clink together and we think, "Oh-ho, there's the rhyme!” 

Which, if it’s a good one, will give you the sensation of taking a road test in a car that can stop on a dime: 

I.e., a feeling of "Whoops!" and "Just so!” both at the same time, 

Of a punishment both fitting and discomfiting in its relation to the crime. 

What crime is that? you ask. Why, the crime of Routledge & Kogan Paul 
Who have the gall 

To print, bind, and market- for £6.95! - this keg of antiquated dust 

And to call it a Rhyming Dictionary*. Even the Introduction by L. H. Dawson admits that for any purpose 

but solving crosswords it’s a bust: 

". . . For we find in juxtaposition such words as bah re and judalze, maritime 
And centime - which do not rhyme 

At all- while mBny perfect rhymes, such as yea and survey, doe and fc/tm', 

Are separated by hundreds of pages.” So, . ( , 

While it is possible to find a serviceable rhyming dictionary to help you through those a wJnwrd moments 

in a sonnet or a vlllanelle wken no rhyme comes to mind (my own choice is Clenient Wood's 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poet’s Craft Book), 

I can’t think why anyone would want a copy of this daft book, 

Whose sole principle of organization is reverse alphabetical Order. 

It’s about as useful an invention as a tape recorder 

That will only play tapes backwards or a door guaranteed to stick. 

Why, because some wretched pedant in 1775 with a brick ' ■ 

For a brain decides to practise Inversion on English spelling 

Should a publisher in A.D. 1983 continue selling 

His ancient dumb idea? I can’t believe it! Could I have dreamt or 

Imagined the whole thing? No, here’s the book, and my last word on It Is: Caveat emptorl 




*J. Walker, Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language, revisedand enlarged by Lawrence H. Dawson; supplement 
compiled by Michael Freeman (583pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £8.95). 
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The Same Condemnation Out of the rose garden 




r ' > 

. 

* V,..-v 
... ' 


There were not too many of ua, I always felt 
And I was always so glad of that, 

That there were never too many of us. 

It did, for example, at the very least, 

Grant an uninterrupted view of the river, 

A crone like a single spider's leg. 

And I imagine a man climbing 

To the cab of the crane would wonder 

When he returned to ground, where was the earth. 

And I never had the feeling, if I may use 

So prosaic an image, of being the torn half 
Of a bus ticket, as 1 would surely have done 
Had there been more of us, and less uncertainty. 

I have always found In my dealings with you 
That a certain uncertainty has led 

To a feeling of closer acquaintanceship. 

A rather British feeling, one suspects. 

In this day and age. And one that, 

1 hasten to add, I could not have shared 
With the others. Not that they wore 

Insensitive men; they were, each in his own way, 

The very milk of human kindness. 

Whatever one might have road to the contrary. 

And Jator. But uncertainty was their stock-in-trade 
As it were, whereas I am, and always 

Have been, a rather nervous man, 

Susceptible always to the firm handshake. 

The misted car; to Norrte’s moments 
For lightening the atmosphere, as much as 
I recognised how that irritated James. 

Huddled, as in a rainy bus-shelter. 

Amidst these uncertain friends, you yearn, 

Like the landlord's dog, for comfort. 

And when the comfort of events was set 
In train, I imagined us a set of boys 

Catching the bus to town, on a Saturday morning. 
Ground cigarette ash, bus breath 

e mowdng uied fjmy, father, ,,v 
' 'Some of us work on Saturdays, you know**) 

And further up the cambered top deck of the bus, 

A single woollen glove. As It was. 

These pictures were not too far from the truth. 

For when we left the pub, they In their car. 

We in ours, I had, as 1 have had before, . 

And dare say will have again, a feeling 

- Of running above the common-mill of things 
• As If I too sang in the outermost branches, 
r And this was so even as we crossed. 

And recrossed, the soft illogical river, 

■'.To wait beside a lorry in a lay-by, its engine running. 


Ian Pople 

• ••' An English translation of this seminal document in the history 
of science and of 1 7th ceiituty thought \ 

Rene Descartes 

Principles of Philosophy 

5 ; : : ambitious yoVk,Veat temp ted; to'ict(iaUy vdeduc^ iclpritlffc},. 

; » knowledge' from 'Cartesian . 'miitapHysiCs. 'Cartesiah : celestial 1 

mechanics •• held sway for Well over a Century,' In fluencing- '.'.si; 


Anne Duchgne 

Penelope Mortimer 
T he Handyman 
199pp. Allen Lane. £6.95. 

0 7ij9 1364 9 

Penelope Mortimer’s new novel is a 
mordant look at the challenges of 
ageing and solitude; characteristically, 


with this doughty writer, one thinks in 
terms of challenges, not of defeats. It 
may also be interpreted, one hopes, as 
signalling a renewed commitment to 
her vocation as a writer. She has 
usually chosen domestic impulses to 
charge her engines, and domestic 
upholstery to absorb her shocks; and it 
will not surprise admirers who have 
tried to keep an eye on her recent 
retreat to find that one of the two 
■protagonists here is an ageing woman 
writer who has renounced writing and 
turned, fiercely, to gardening. 

Rebecca is a figure of enjoyable 
ferocity and caricatural uncouthness, 
rude to all intruders in her garden, 
chain-smoking, dressed like an 
agricultural labourer (forced once to 
go to London she is aware of herself 
looking "like a television comic in 
drag"), and loving nothing now but her 
roses; 

During her long working life she had 
written volumes on the variations of 
love, but the fragile survivors of 
Egypt and Pompeii, the damasks of 
Paestum, the Renaissance Albas and 
Bourbons from the Indian Ocean 
and wild briars of ancient China, the 
blood of Christ and the purity of 
Mary - neither of whom she found 
significant in any other way. - 
silenced her. This silence was the 
nearest approach to the state of what 


other people called happiness that 
she had ever known. Ifsne had been 
asked to explain her life - and thank 
God, she wasn’t - she would have 
kept quiet about the winter 
questioning, the obscure discom- 
forts of the dark, and modestly 
admitted that she was better off than 
she had any right to be, considering 
her history. 

From this silence she is prised by the 
intervention of Phyllis, sixty-ish, 
newly-widowed, from the realm of 
Sunrey, with twin sets and napkin rings 
and a strong sense of the proprieties, 
emotional as well as social. They own 
the only two cottages in their village 
(which seems to he in easy reach of 
London, but with hellebore and orchid 
in its woods) not belonging to the local 
Brigadier, whose activities are scarcely 
even para-military; the “Brig Boys 
terrorize the village, simply by their 
laughter or, when the need arises, by 
their vandalism, Menace, in fact, hangs 
heavily over the early chapters, and 
one braces oneself for violence, or at 
the least a cultural collision. This 
fizzles out, though, before the primary 
concern, which is how two suen 
different women dispose of their 
solitude. 

The working-out of this is brilliantly 
peopled. Fred, the handyman of the 


title, is a monster of plausibility, and 
the gentle tilting-over of his seduction 
of Phyllis from something obscurely 


something 


affable into something definably 
disturbing is beautifully done. Both 
Rebecca and Phyllis have children, and 
undergo the tedium of finding 
themselves in a protective rdle towards 
grown-up offspring; each of the 
children, who are all individually 
lonely, is very exactly fieshed-out, with 
a scouring but not unkindly eye, and 
with the kind of justice and charity that 


come from the attrition of Inn, 
experience. “» 

Phyllis herself, who is treated 
the same kind of tender am 
exasperated authority, comes to iZ 
end; Rebecca to a rather gnomic on* 
Phyllis's son, who is in publishing 
read Rebecca’s books, and is alftrcri 
to look into her notebooks; whlch-m 
judge from the glimpse which is all the 
he and we are vouchsafed - is inded ' 
like taking the lid off a cauldron of fan 
and self-dislike. He goads her with lit 
charge of fear, of being “frightenedw 
of your wits - literally"; and certainly 
there seems no other 'evident cause of 
her self-imposed silence, beyond a 
kind of panic of discouragemes 
(which as Fdnelon observed, is only Hit 
whimpering of wounded self-love). Wt 
last see her, after attending. Phyiliu 
cremation and routine the Brig onto 
way home, sitting down to recrettt 
Phyllis and her lamented husband, the 
Muspratts, “extinct as they wt, 
foolish, fond, courageous uj 
insignificant". The closing paragnd 
reads: "Rebecca wrote down wore, 
her roses dormant, the little Musprain 
carton of ashes scattered in a garden 
locked at sunset. Which gooa. 
unnoticed by any of them, it was'. 

This is rather puzzling. T It 
crematorium garden? The vwtf 
Life? If two or “them” are "extinct', 
they might well not notice. So isitthu 
Reoecca is absorbed in her writiij 

X in? Here is a novel, anyway, wito* 
losophic depth, but witn a w j 
precise, abrasive breadth of comedy, ml 
sounding some commanding depths^ 
private pain. The future lies invitingly 
open, one would hope, for the sue 
kind of energetic staking-out. Maid 
us, in such good hands, would glad; 
share some of "the winter quesliooidf. 
the obscure discomforts of the dart. 


Serial fixations 


Nicholas Shakespeare 

Mario Vargas Llosa . 

Aunt Julia and the Scriptwriter 
374pp. Faber..£7.95. , 

0.571 13021 6 * 


It is becoming fashionable, especially 
in the United States, to assume that 
when the history of twentieth-century 
literature comes to be written, it will 
show the course of the novel over the 
last twenty-five years to have been 
determined by South American 
authors, . There is a danger of 
overstressing the case and of raising the 
works of Borges, Marquez and Mario 
. Vargas Llosa to cult t stat|is., This is 
partly . duo. to the\r .impact '.on the. 
Immediate world which Inspires them. 
"If you are a writet", argues the 
Peruvian novelist Vargas Llosa; "you 
are a privileged man Jn this kind of - 
society," Tne writer’s importance 
comes from his power to expose the lies 
presented by politicians and generals- 
inheritors and sustainers of the 
corruption, ignorance and superstition 


Aunt Julia is told on two distinct 
levels. . The first, largely auto- 
biographical, is the fresh, open-eyed 
narrative of Mario, an eighteen-year- 
old student who works at a radio 
station' in Lima while entertaining 
hopes'of becoming a serious writer. 
One day he meets tne vivacious Julia, a 
thirty-two-year-old Bolivian dlvorcde 
and an aunt by marriage. Falling for 
her risqite stories, he taxes her to the 
movies and embarks on a surreptitious 
affair. On the same day that he 
encounters Julia, Mario nears that 


a 


Pl: v 



.• soma of the ' best’ minds of that period; Including' Lcibni^V' :, r .T 
Maldbranthe, fiuler, and the Bernoulli*. i ■ ! 

. iThU U a flrst-ratc trondatfon of DcicarteV major philosophical 
work add h will be warmly wciq ofncd, no t only .by , Cartesian 
' • scholar* b w t by ?nyonc : hUerffit 9 d ln / rhe)i^tbry of phllosophy, > 

. . .WilHam ft. Shea^icdliU Vnlverxity, j ;, ;-'' -' 

The first ; wftous attempt ; ; the . ' 

• Latin and Frinch. texts .of the ‘ Principtei } and therefore' '4 p 

useful text , for .the student and .a handy qufckre Terence shelf ' . | 

companlon foc the*ch6lar ahd teacher.^W. A. Gj&beyyCjMeen'j 
, ^University of Belfast.^ ' ■ ' ■ ;'v 

' translation and explanatory notes by RE^SE P. MILLER arid ^ 

/ " Valentin E Ronc br miller-,:.; .• ,« p:':’/.-- 

• ,1983. xxvUi +"288 pp.f s.Y-s. v .. i'-V-!: ■. >. 

Cloth Dfl. 135 ,-t . / US i 59.00;JSBN 90-277-1451^7. 

D. Reidel Publishing Goftifiany ’ • i; J 


. exponent of tho tgea that the form of a 
work c?h reproduce the Experience of 
livlpg in. a society which devotes itself 
to thb concealment of truth, : In 
forfeiting':' ; linear ■ :for ; juxtaposed 
narratives; be reveals his debt to 
Faulkner. "The society Faulkner wrote 
about, is ..very similar to-: oijrs. He 
showed- a society wjth a .history : of 
yiolehce and myth, a speiety in agony,” 

: ■ Vargas Llosa has had his fairshare of 
poHtjcal recriminatioh. (In 1962, 1000 
copies of Tfte -Tiftie of the Herd were 
publicly burnt at the Leortda Prado 
Mlbta# Academy.) He differs from his 


» o totalitarian tegimtis of both 
: ri 8hti _ ap'd ; his, grow rig 
reluctance to yse literature for political 


movies and emoarKs on a surreptitious 
affair. On the same day that he 
encounters Julia. Mario nears that 
another Bolivian, the radio 
scriptwriter Pedro Camacho, Is joining 
the station. Camacho turns out to be a 
humourless, dwarfish man with huge 
eyes, a taste for mint and verbena tea 
and an obsession for his work. He soon 
captures Mario with his rhetoric, and 
'Lima with his soap operas. In no time 
he is producing ten of these a day; all of 
which he writes and directs and In each 
of which he plays a rdle, 

• --.The second level, emerging in 

alternate chapters, contains Mario’s 
summary of bis colleague’s 
melodramatic serials. Dense with 
Camacho’s fixations about rape, incest 
and knifings, they concern heroes with 

• lift"'.: Wid- Argentinian villaSs-.'who : 
■ ' have a habit of “flushing the toilet only 

once a day” and a national character 
■. "like measles". In one episode a family 
doctor attends his niece Wedding ana, 
Whon she. faints, discovers her to be 
pregnant, not by. the'.bridegroom but by' 

• her brother. In another, a priest - the 
■ ■ progeny of a raped -laundress - beats up 

: anyone who disagrees with him and. 
, pronounces masturbation to be . "the 
citadel of ecclesiastio chastity". 

The two strands converge as Mario's 
relations find out about Jus affair with 
Aunt Julia, gnd Camacho, finable' to' 
distinguish; between fact arid fiction; 


previous serials she had been hrt 
aborted and “crushed spectactu^ 
flat" by a truck. The result 
Camacho ends up in an asrium, 
Mario concludes his real-life WP 
opera by running off to many 
Julia. 

Aunt Julia is a complex, 
novel, difficult to follow - 
reading, but well worth a secow.^ 
most elementary U explores the^F 
comic relationship between 
and their material. While each 
• off the other, the narratives of 
are nourished by life around ^ 
those of Camacho hyjhe Jg 


different perceptions 
a single image is only % apP^iJ 
the end. ft is a 
imagination that one Uteft “K.I 
this portrait of Peruvian wo 
portrait which may be toocrowg # 
some tastes, but which nevt ) 
show, beneath the dr ^ c f,^ tlv 5rf 
Lima, the real lives and slightly^ 
aspirations of its people. 

The latest issue, of 
(1983: Volume L,;NumteJ/; 

JS4) ■ includes.. ^ lc, «. b L 
Milosz, on "Starting from^y 

ten extract from- ms oCJf 

Witness of Poetry); 


on "The 


i; Peter L 
yorid a»' 


Idea", Jeffrey H4rf pn 
■ European NeuttaliSoVr 
Goodheart < 

Maodarth Senribfiity .* • 
Moffett on “Attract Art 
' bfow. Modern and DeoJ 
"Avoiding * Nuclem ■ War ■ 

. -view with Claude EstieMh 
the Soclallsfweekly LjJJ' 1 
. Kurzwell, and .a. memo , 

’ . Macdonald to “ 

• Joyce Carol' .. ‘9^bvPhilip 
Dbylatoyiaridpoei^W 
;foah, Wiflis 

- ahd '.David^ -.St- 

;. devqtedy tq : ■ 

. Rosentlml•c^rihe4e^o , 

i Waughi andHdy^ m^ 

- ..Bakhtin* -: ( Iri u,e 

(.‘‘Writing ' 


1‘piuiidlff: 




In the sinfy of ,the masturbating priest-, 
a woman 1 who first appears as U pious 
>.beriefactre6S ; returi '' 


ar 


' coming fti Willi® 

Great Schism* 
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From conquest to conservation 


Keith Thomas 

Man and the Natural World : Changing 
Attitudes in England 1500-1800 
(Wftno. Allen Lane. £14.95. 


From Old Testament times at least 
man's view of the natural world has 
been deeply contradictory. The 
economy of the pastoral peoples of 
Palestine gave Christian culture a 
dominant imaae of man's relation to 
God, that of the sheep and their 
shepherd. The animal which provided 
meat, milk,, clothing, currency and 
sacrifice for the Hebrews, and was thus 
wholly subordinated to human need, 
beiame Ihe image of human need and 
man's hope for help: "The Lord is my 
shepherd: I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures: he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. He 
restoreth my soul. . ." The power of 
the Psalmist’s conception grows from 
its knowledge ana reversal of a 
subordination that seemed like the 
very order of things. Such reversal 
could be effected not only with the 
pastoral relation of man ana beast but 
the ferocious one of hunter and 
hunted: Zion's princes are "like 
harts . . . before the pursuer” 
(Lamentations 1 : 6) and "As the- hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 
Jean Colombe’s miniature for the 
beginning of the 4lst Psalm, in the 
(ourteentn-century Berry Book of 
Hours, shows a traditional quarry of 
the aristocratic hunt in a setting of 
exquisite peace and beauty in which 
David contemplates the antlered stag' 
drinking from a river winding through 
crags and trees from a blue distance. 
Each of these images gave animus , 
soul, to the beast; none implied that 
beasts should not die at the hand of 
man. 

Man’s awareness of his closeness to 
the animal condition, hunter to the 
hunted, is strikingly conveyed in the 


ballad Johnie of Breadislee, whose 
ostensible time and period of com- 
position is early in the period 
surveyed by Keith Thomas’s Man and 
the Natural World, its probable oral 
transformations extending until it 
came at the end of the period into the 
amending hands of Walter Scott. 
Johnie, an outlaw, ignores his old 
mother’s warning and risks capture by 
going out to Durisdeer and the 
greenwood “To hunt the dun deer 
down”. The deer slain, Johnie and his 
hounds sleep sated with its blood and 
flesh, and are spied by “a silly old 
carle" who brings the Seven Foresters 
Rfter Johnie. At buy with his tmek 
against an oak, he slays all but one of 
his assailants, and is leu dying. Then in 
the most natural manner the story 
introduces what can only be a remnant 
of magic: 

“O is there na a bonnie bird. 

Can sing as I can say; 

Could lice away to my mother’s bower. 
And tell to fetch Johnie away?" 


Howard Erskine-Hill 


though unrepentant, use of literary 
sources", rightly believing that 
“imaginative literature", for all its 
hazards as evidence, cannot be ignored 
in writing the history of any phase of 
human consciousness. Partly these 
instances have relevance because Man 
and the Natural World begins with a 
battery of citations concerning the 
theological foundation for ntan'sbelief 
in his ascendancy over the animal and 
subjugation of the natural world. “And 
the fear of you and the dread of you 
shall be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every fowl of the air, upon all 
that ntoveth upon the earth, ana upon 
all the fishes of the sea; into your hand 
are they delivered. Every moving thing 
that (ivelh shall be meat for you; even 


Book of the Duchess shows the 
extraordinary precision with which the 


The starling flew to his mother's window 

stanc. 

It whistled and it sang; 

And aye the ower word o' Ihe tunc 
Was - “Johnie tarries lang!" 

Ancient anthropomorphism or the 
modern “pathetic fallacy" (Thomas's 
terms)? Tne two are surelv close. It 
could not, at all events, nave been 
brought in with more delicacy, for we 
don’t know that any bird answers 
Johnie’s appeal, ana the starling's 
refrain may merely be the echo of the 
mother’s anxiety. Yet the idea that the 
natural world can respond to the 
human plight has definitely been in 
play by the time the ballad reaches its 
end: 

Now Johnnie's gude bend bow is broke, 
And his gude graie dogs are slain: 

And his boaic lies dead In Durisdeer, 

And his hunting it is done. 

All this bears on Man and the 
Natural World , partly because Keith 
Thomas opens with the welcome 
statement that he has made “heavy, 


reinforced by the coming of Christ." 
This subordination was certainly 
widely assumed in the sixteenth 
century. 

But the Bible also fostered a more 


complex and symbiotic attitude which 
helped shape the Christian response to 
Nature. Christians knew the realms as 


well ns Genesis; and when in John 10, 
in a bold transformation and com- 


pletion of Old Testament thought, 
Christ said: “I am the good shepherd; 
the good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep’’, the Christian had in his mind a 
metaphor far different from any simple 
reinforcement of “the Old Testament 
charter”. Christian anthropocentrism 
has here to be balanced by Christian 
anthropomorphism. It is also neces- 
sary to challenge any inadvertent im- 
pression that pnor to 1500 man treated 
animals in a spirit of thoughtless 
tyranny. Within man’s understood 
domination, a wide variety of attitudes 
could be found. “Chaucer has nothing 
good to say about the dog and neither 
has Shakespeare”, Thomas soys. That 
is hardly the point. Neither gives us a 
general opinion about dogs, but 
Chaucer portrays the Prioress doting 
on her pets, while, the whelp iq the 


E oel could observe the friendly . 
ebaviourof ;t member of a "privileged 
species" of beast. Moreover, when [ 
Lear cries out that “The little dogs and 
all, Tray. Blunch, and Sweetheart, see, 
they hark at me" (III. vi. 62-31, 
Shakespeare dramatizes with painful' 
clarity how necessary to the affections 
and self-esteem the "unnecessary 
dogs'* could become: when in Lear's 
vision they turn courticr-like on their 
fallen master it is the unkindest cut of 
all, man looking to the dog at least for 
uncritical affection, it is no good going 
to Chaucer and Shakespeare with an 
opinion -list. Their evidence is of 
another kind. 

Dr Thomas humorously disclaims 
having written the Whig History of 
Man and the Natural World ("Stage by 
Stage to Kindness and Conservancy’ , 
ns one might conceive it). The wealth 
of fascinating material he presents 
circles round a more paradoxical and 
convincing argument: that so long as 
man strove to tnmc the wild he was the 
ruthless destroyer of natural life, but as 
soon as he conquered the wild he 
needed it again, grew soft-hearted 
about anintnls (Pope's horror at 
vivisection might have been mentioned 
here), longed for the mountainous 
sublime, and cried out with Hopkins: 
“O let them be left, wildness and wet; / 
Long live the weeds and the 
wilderness yet." As Thomas says: 

It is too often assumed that 
sensibilities and morals are mere 
ideology: a convenient-rational- 
ization of the world ns It is. 
But in the early modern period the 
truth was almost the reverse , for, by 
an inexorable logic, there had 
gradually emerged attitudes to the 
natural world which were essentially 
incompatible with the direction in 
which English society was moving. 
The growth of towns had led to a new 
; longing for the countryside. The 
: , progress of cultivation had fostered a 


taste for weeds, mountains and 
unsubdued nature. 

Thomas's overall argument is perhaps 
as convincing as any could be, applied 
to so vast attd subtle a subject and so 
long a period. Its symmetry is 
nevertheless slightly suspicious. The 
ass in Numbers 22: 22-35, rebukes 
Balaam roundly for ill-treating his 
faithful beast of burden. She can see 
the angel to which her master is blind. 
Primitive imagination could humanize 
the beast. The fictional Green Knight 
of the poem, whose portrayal includes 
elements of myth ana magjc, conserves 
his game in a most rational manner. As 
with the fox In Thomas's period the 
beast is conserved for sport among 
other reasons. Conservancy is not bom 
wholly of a modern sensibility, though 
preservation for its own sake probably 
is. One may also feel that Nature isirt 
changed as quickly as all that.' Wild 
wood of the kind through which 
Gawaln struggled on his quest had 
indeed shrunkoetween the fourteenth 
and the eighteenth century - down to 
two million acres of woodland in 
England and Wales by 1800, Thomas 
tells us. Yet Wordsworth’s rendering 
of his native landscape, inspired as R 
partly was from some thirty years of 
tourist enthusiasm, still recognizably 
displayed the Cumberland hills 
through which Gawain seems to have 
ridden to his final tryst. We have lamed 
ibe wild in Britain, of course, but 
plenty of lives are lost in our 
mountains. Benighted in cloud- 
covered hills in Cumberland or Wales 
it is still easy la feel the fear nt their 
alien ness (a different thing from the 
picturesque) which both tne Gawain 
poet and Wordsworth expressed. 
Moreover our attitude to Nature may 
have changed less in the modern period 
than the race of the country. It is as 
symbiotic as ever, as Thomas’s final 
pages suggest. 

The book itself, however, hardly 
claims that all its evidence supports its 
l... argument, which is more like, an 
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organizing principle than a historical 
thesis. Thomas is scrupulous in 
acknowledging exceptions, sensitive 
and open in his rendering of the 
copious, dense nnd detailed nature of 
his materials. Much of the evidence is 
valuable in itself, neither fortifying nor 
refuting the argument, as in his 
description of the great hall of the 
. second son of the Enri of Huntingdon 
in 1638: 


it . . . was strewn with marrow 
bones and swarmed with hawks, 
hounds, spaniels and terriers. The 
walls were hung with the skins of 
recently killed foxes and polecats, 
while in the parlour favoured dogs 
lay around the hearth. There were 
litters of cats on the chairs, and on 
the tables stood hawks' hoods, bells 
and hats full of pheasants’ eggs. 

What makes this memorable is that it is 
a record of life, not an opinion. Man 
and the Natural World could not be all 
the things its title suggests, all the time, 
ft is above ail an antnofogy of opinions 
(chiefly from printed sources) about 
man and animals, with less extended 
but still substantial sections about 
trees, flowers and landscape. 

Yet opinion taps the historical 
experience at one level only. Practical 
life can provide as much evidence of 
attitude as what is said or written. 


wife, and got into debt, “fn those days 
there was not such a packe of Beagles 
as we have now, wno make it tneir 
trade to serve Writts", but after 
ferocious physical resistance he was 
arrested and carried towards gaol, 
despite such “consternation and 
lamentation” from his accompanying 
friends as Gough could best express by 
quoting the passage in Chaucers 
Nun's Priest's Tate when the fox has 
carried off the cock. At "the Town’s 
end . . . stood Tyler's drunken com- 
panions .... Gossage cryed, 'Ah, 
will, art goeing to the gaole .... 
Come, boyes; foil on!'” but Tyler told 
them it was no good. When at length he 
was released he was paid for planting 


and grafting fruit trees, in which he was 
"very skilfull and tooke much delight”. 
Living to a great age, "Hce had alytle 
flocke of sheep, which hee kept on the 


commons: his employment was to 
walke among his sheep, with a shep- 
herd's crooke in his hand, and 
if thee saw a fat weather of his 
neighbour's, hce would catch him with 
his crookc, und carry him home and 
slauter him for himselfe. Hee had 
bcene accustomed to stealeing all his 
lifetime, and could not forebeare in his 


old age.” Tyler was the shepherd who 
knew his sheep, though not Quite in 


knew his sheep, though not quite in 
imitation of Christ. His livelihood was 


Roughly at the centre of Thomas’s 
period nilts the history of Myddlc, as it 
was to be set down, r 1701-02, by 


from the land, and his community was 
of man and animals as Gough’s apt 


quotation makes clear . ("Coll, our 
dogge” among the rest), as also his 
ailiffs to beagles. Tyler 


Richard Gough, published in 1875 and 
a work not cited l>y Thomas. Gough’s 
account of the career of the crooked 
and formidable yeoman landowner 
William Tyler Is a fine practical 
example of man and the natural world 
embodied in a single life and narrative. 
Tyler, a man of "meane stature, lancke 
hair”, “manly countenance” and bad 
morals, debauched another man's 


comparison ofbailiffs to beagles. Tyler 
was in effect both cock ana fox, but 
with the redeeming feature of his 
delight in planting. Who knows 
whether he ever considered man's 
place in Nature? But in hi§ life human, 
animal and sylvan were closely 
entwined. 


The life of this middle sort of man 
gives a vantage-point on the kinds of 
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book Man and the Natural World might 
have been. If it had further explored 
the practical and economic basis of its 
subject it would have been much more 
about agricultural change (though this 
is certainly discussed); it would have 
considered more fully the use of 
animals for labour of all kinds, would 
have paid more attention to the use of 
rivers and sea for transport, and 
considered wind and water as sources 
of energy and the expanding use of the 
water-wheel between 1500 and 1800. It 
would have considered the winning of 
natural resources other than timber: 
stone, coal, iron ore, and other 
minerals. 

From another viewpoint Gough’s 
dramatic and sententious skill recalls 
us to the aesthetic record, in the 
literary aspect of which Thomas 
announces his interest. Yet here I think 


the visual arts might have been more 
hilly exploited. In the lifetime of 
William Tyler, for example, we could 


not find a grander conception of the 
harmony of man and beast than Van 
Dyck's painting of King Charles 1 on . 
horseback, the king in command 
without cruelty, the steed powerful 
without savagery, the riding master 
brilliantly placed to draw attention to 
the movement of rider and horse, as to 
the consummation of his own artistry. 


The icon of the royal rider or huntsman 
is, in the hands of Van Dyck, still more 


of Velazquez, among the most potent 
in seventeenth-century painting. The 
equivalent in the iater period and for 
the gentry might be found in Stubbs’s 
masterly “The Milbanke and Mel- 
bourne Families”, a painting which 
happens to include every feature of 
Thomas's subject. This harmonious 
vision could reach, at times, even into 
the portrayal of great historical events, 
as in the case of Velazquez’s “Las 



Lanzas” of 1635. In a composition 
which boldly dramatizes both the 
sorrows and courtesies of surrender, 
the warhorse on the right, seen From 
the rear and carrying the eye in and 
round the Spanish troops to their 
commander, lends a formidable 
physical strength to the victorious side; 
while, on the Dutch side, the head of 
another horse looks almost with 
concern round the shoulder of the 
young man jn the bloodstained' tunic. 
The animals are totally integrated into 
the human drama and express from 
within the composition itself a 
balance between strength and under- 
standing. In the magnificent landscape 
backgrounds of< bis court hunting 
paintings of the 1630s Velazquez 
reminds us that for two centuries to 
come landscape painting itself would 
be . a primary source for the study of 
man and the natural world, a source 


(1503-64) in a gold-embroidered tunic and black coat and hat, to br offend n 
the sale of old master pictures in Christie’s Great Rooms, 8 King Strtet, & 
James’s, London SW1, on May 27 morning. 


the opening challenge of Rochester’s 
Satyr against Reason and Mankind: 


portrayal of the Houyhnhnm pb 
point from the role of the horse Id pit- 


only lightly touched on in the present 
work, beautifully illustrated as it is. 


Were I (who to my cost already am 
. One of those strange, prodigious creatures, 

' man) 

A spirit free to choose, for my own share. 
What case of flesh and blood I pleased tu 

wear. 

I'd be a dog, a monkey, or a bear .... 
This shocking announcement is 
followed up in the headlong, poetic 
debate by some biting comparisons: 

Birds feed on birds, beasts on ench other 

prey. 

But savage man alone does man betray. 
Pressed by necessity, they kill for food; 
Man undoes man to do himself no good. 


point from the role of the horse lo pre- 
industrial society: both slave airfare* 
steed - tractors, tanks and sportsm 
in today’s terms. Rochester and Sw 
together make an episode w# 
English history of Man and the 
World which it would havejj 
natural to discuss, but neftheraoww 
mentioned. 

Thomas's new book is not th<n^ 
book or books it might have 
Even without claiming to coverfi™ 
subject it could have done more* 1 
integrate different kinds of evtoewe 
and reach out further 
economic history on one 

t-iiA DActtiPfir reconi 0° “ 


Thomas's chosen central ground, 
I however, is neither economic practice 


nor artistic expression, but the history 
of opinion. Yet there is one strain 'in 
the literature of the early modern 


period which is conspicuously opin- 
ionative:, and concerned with man 


and animal as matter for provocative 
debate and subversiveparadox. When 
at the end of Book It of The Faerie 


Quefne Spender refashions the myth of 
I Circe to show how fleshly; pleasure can 


change man morally into brute and 
how holy temperance can prevent and 


±\y&ltoni $lr tyWlam X -Cralgte '( 1923 - 55 ), A J AlMp J, • 

yffy (l973r\ : : )\ ■: . V; ; 
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how holy temperance can prevent and 
redeem him from such a fate, one 
beast, Grille, is reluctant to' readme 
human status. Better, he thinks, to be a 
beast. Behind this moment of the poem 
lie Plutarch’s dialogue Gryllus and 
Gelli’s Circe (1549). These works, 

; ylqW : ‘ whfch 1 


Unfavourable comparison of man with 
beast is not merely rhetorical 
provocation. It is also a serious attempt 
to ask how reason marks man out from • 
brute. In the light of his “right reason" 
the speaker half envies the life of the 
beast, activated yet bounded by 
appetite. The charge of gratuitous 
treachery made against man is perhaps 
Rochester's addition to theriophilic 
thought.' Rochester's Satyr points 
directly to Book IV of OutltveTs 
Travels . . The same provocative and 
chastising quest for definition is 
apparent there, through more complex 
-comparison. The Houyhnhnm beasts 
are not all reason (they are good at 
sport and reward with a perhaps 
Pindaric song the victors in their 
athletic contests). The Yahoo, beasts 
are not all appetite (they still fight one 
.rnore;thhn 

enough, fowl* 'for all; and have an 
Unnatural craving' for jewels). V$Wift’s 


VWIIUMIIW llldiwt; — " . lb 

towards the aesthetic record on 
other. 

There are, in addition, 
Thomas’s way of cltatloni “JJJJ 
hard to find the date of a 


naru iu unu me uuiw 
where the reference is to an , 
comprising a duster KJHm 
secondary sources, the onglnd 
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the former case not always 
with a subject of slow R 

sudden change the reader g 

know more readily 1 

of the evidence cited. But f 

said this Is a substantial and vajg 
achievement. To end wj 
largely on grounds of . 

be ungrateful and w 0 uld.m_ „j 
be to overstress the slgmnjJJL 


works of art. If not a ^ 


the Natural ' Worta^ r^ m 

indispensablejn^du^onjo^ ft 

incentive to-further w° r “ ; |h \ 

we may hopc< work by jWf* 
himself. 
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Complexities of decorum 


Jonathan Keates 

Anthony Trollope 

Marlon Fay 

Edited by R. H. Super 

451pp. University of Michignn Press. 

$25. 

0472 10023 8 

John Halperin (Editor) 

Trollope Centenary Essays 
191pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0333 25678 6 

Hardened Trollopeans recognize their 
author rather in the same WRy that local 
historians acknowledge the settlement 

K ~ s and field systems of rural 
pe. It is scarcely possible to 
open this handsome new American 
edition of one of his least read novels 
without a cynical smile as, one by one, 
the comforting old features heave into 
view. Here they all are, the narrative 
style as graceless, deliberate and 
plodding as its author, with its coy 
touches of the biblical - “so it came to 
pass that there was great trouble in 
the household of the Marquis of 
Kingsbury" - and its. obsessive lin- 
gering over dates arid places, the 


their locations, "At tiorse Hair, 
“Again At Trafford” or using key 
phrases from the text for titles (nothing 
nore quite as good as “Likewise the 
Bears in Couples Agree” in The 
Eustace Diamonds), tne admirably 
artless rhythm and cadence of 
dialogue, the unsentimental treatment 
of women and the humane refusal to 
allow us to write off even the least 
regenerate of his characters without a 
word or two on their behalf from their 
creator. 

The trouble with Marlon Fay has 
alwavs been that it is far too like a 
Trollope novel to succeed in being one 
on its own account. Unfair though it is 
m Judge .any book on the basis of 
vs . . author’s luoerficial conservatism , 
mere is something touching iri the fact 


that a work as thunderingly old- 
fashioned as this should have been 
published in 1882. A year after Portrait 
of a Lady and six years after the com- 
pletion of Anna Karenina, Trollope, 
with an engaging consistency, is still 
requiring us to fret over whether a man 
is or is not a gentleman and asking 
us to admire his heroine because a 
preposterous refinement prevents her 
From accepting the honourable suit of a 
lord. Lady Frances, the seconda donna 
(the plot throughout strangely 
resembles that of an opera seria), 
adores a Post Office clerk who turns 
out to be an Italian duke. There are low 
characters with names like Crocker 
and Demijohn, aristocrats called Lord 
and Lady Persiflage, and a Post Office 
chief, Sir Boreas Bluster, who returns 
us to the world of The Three Clerks and 
The Bertrams. 

To some extent the novel represents 
an act of penance for the solutions 
proposed in The Way We Live Now and 
The Duke’s Children , both of which 
urge wedlock ns a destroyer of class 
barriers. Hetta Carbury obtains no 
special distinction or advantage in 
marrying Paul Montagu, and Isabel 
Boncassen, though destined to become 
a duchess, remains Irredeemably 
American. In Marion Fay, however, 
the projected mesalliances of Lady 
Frances and her brother Lora 
Hampstead are scotched by 
circumstance - fortunately, we are to 
infer, for each. The former's fianed 
Inherits a title (which, foreign though it 
is, he is not allowed , even after a great 
deaL of soul-searching, altogether to 
dispense with) and the latter's Quaker 
sweetheart dies of consumption at 
Pegwell Bay, scrupulous to the end in 
her forbearance. The suggestion 
throughout is that their lather's 
thoughtless espousal of radical 
principles encouraged the pair in their 
respective aberrations, but that each, 
suitably chastened, will embrace the 
hunting and house-party values they 
have so flamboyantly disdained. 

• The latent artist in Trollope rescues 
everything from triteness by producing 
a third couple. Lady Amaldina 
Hauteville and LoM Llwddythlw, 
whose practical, passionless accept- 


ance of marriage as a social duty offers 
a shrewd purgative to cloying 
autocratic bromides. Lmly Amfll- 
dina's ringing cry of "I will not have 
myself made humdrum" in response to 
her mother’s plea for a quiet wedding 
reminds us that Trollope’s characters 
ultimately justify themselves bv an 
awareness of the moral complexities of 
decorum. 

Special pleading, even by so able a 
Trollopean as R. H. Super, is unlikely 
to save Marion Fay from among the 
also-rans, but the fact that it hns 
received this sort of attention (William 
Small's original plates, featuring the 
High Art coiffures, jutting chins and I 
emphatic eyebrows of the du Maurier 
school, are all included) says much for 
the wholesale reappraisal of its author 
which has taken place during the past 
decade. As John Halperin points out in 
introducing his collection of centenary 
essays, Trollope is currently rivalled 
only by Hardy in the keen critical 
scrutiny devoted to him by students of 
Victorian fiction. 
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catch as one might expect front a galore 
which carries Asa Briggs and A. L. 


Rowse and is dedicated to the memory 
of C. P. Snow. Four of them at least 
deserve greater expansion than this 
slender book allows room for. In 
"Trollope Revises Trollope'' Andrew 
Wright, with a succinctness and clarity 
which his subject would certainly 
applaud, analyses the writer’s working 
methods from the evidence of five 
manuscripts. Robert M. Polhemus 
finds "Trollope’s essential humour and 
communal vision ... in the Active 
substance of unobtrusive dialogue” 
and Robert Tracy, in an outline sketch 
of classical allusion in the novels, aptly 
singles out a much-quoted Horace as 
the writer closest to the author in mood 
and tone, felicitously citing “nos 
convivia, nos proelia virginum sectis in 
iuvenes ungutbus acrium / cantamus” 
as an epigraph for both. Finally 
N. John Hall reconstructs the man 
himself, hiding self-consciousness and 
gloom benentn layers of contentious 
Bluster, a Trollopean self, iqdeed, 
which modern , criticism he? concent- 
rated not 'unprbfitably dh disclosing;. 


Effects of sexuality 


John Batchelor 

Albc FrGchet 

John Galsworthy: A Reassessment 
n0 ' 

bene seen 11 1 0 me a sneaking, creepy, 


I’ -T— wa. WISVI1 . I nivtv KJ ■ • A ii 

wwence of Galsworthy’s favourite 
and he continued, “It Is 
wjMi he 1 comes to sex that Mr 
^worthy collapses finally. He 


^.pa^ sejc important, and he only 
It repulsive.” In this sober, 
wen-handed and extremely intelligent 
nS* A!?c Frdchet keeks, to do away 
Lawrence’s- saltily vituperative 
and to present instead a 
“““Worthy W hd write?, seriously and 

sstfMin 

“Ntte virtues are “discretion, reason- 
aoiencss and honesty”. All the novels 
Wwt'eoce doughtily declared that “all 
“ much" and based his famous 
attack nn 


resorts, partly out of restlessness, 
partly in order to separate him from the 
young dancer, Margaret Morris, with 
whom he fell in love when he was forty- 
four. 

M Frdchet would sweep away this 
view. His case is that Ada was an 
excellent wife,, the inspiration for 
Galsworthy’s work throughout his 
career, the practical partner who typed 
all the manuscripts and dealt with all 


igiw riilVi »»V ktlUMMl uiut •!»» 

quality of the work did not in fact 
decline. He writes about Bevond with 
an intelligent enthusiasm which at least 
persuades me to re-read it, and he 


. of the Forsyte novels, as a major work 
which is at least as good as the first of 
the series, The Man of ffrdperfy. He 
also convinces me. that Lawrence was 
wrong about Thi Man , of Property 
, itseff; that Galsworthy knew perfectly 

and that his sensitive understanding of 
his own nature informs Soames’s 
vulnerable aggressiveness and Bosio- 
ney’s sensuality.. • ... 

Certainly tit Ws best Galsworthy was 


be “no more appropriate comparison'’ 
than -that between Galsworthy and 
Thomas Mann. They write on similar 
themes at times and they both won the 
Nobel Prize, true; but in terms of 
literary quality do they really have 
much in common? 

The chapter on Galsworthy’s 
“Philosophy and Outlook" is int- 
riguing; it is interesting lo learn that 
Galsworthy hflrf anything that could be 
“ ‘ “DnilosoDhY" and thd 


discussion here persuades one thar 
there are indeed significant debts to 
Carlyle and Ruskin, indirect debts to 
Darwin and Freud (debts tp Darwin 

L JnUln indira^t lltrl 4VHII rtf flip 
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Edwardians arid 
actually read him' 




read hint?) and “intellectual 
sympathy" with Bergson. But Frdchet 
also remarks/ 1 . with ■ exquisite 
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Anglophile, who loves Galsworthy's 
“typically British appeals to the 
generosity and kindness of his fellow 
countrymen" and his “British reserve, 
always so obvious to the French". The 
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contemporaries other than Forste 
nx,t ac he develops this comDarlson on 
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Hellbrun and MargaretR 
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imaging nl* work by «g*T» 


Eastern Banking 

Essays In the History of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation 

ed FRANK HHK1NG 

An important and Innovatory work in the field of International (Inandnl and 
banking history. Focuses on the worldwide activities of The Hongkong nnd 
Shanghai Banking Corporation over more than a century. 

June Illustrated £35.00 

Survey of London Volume XLI 
South Kensington: Brompton 
published for the GLC 

Third of four volumes on Kensington. Covers the area beginning althe 
Knlohbbridae end of Brampton Road and extending westward between Old 


Knlghtsbrldge end of Brompton Road and extending westward between Old 
Brompton Road and Fulham Road as far as Brompton Cemetery. 

September Illustrated c. £45.00 

Catalogue of the Goldsmiths* Library of Economic Literature 
Volume IV 


complied by MARGARET CANNEY & JOAN M GIBBS 
Completes the four-volume seL 

Institute of Latin American Studies Monographs 


£75.00 


12. British Railways in Argentina 1857-1914 

A Cose Study of Foreign investment 
COUNM LEWIS • August 


August Illustrated £20.00 


Stakeepaare'e Uis* Plays 

EMWTiLLYABP 

Shakespeare’s Early Comedies' 

EM WuLLYARD 


’ June . HB E8.S0. PB£3L/SO, 
June HB £14.50 PBE6.95 


HE^^^yCG^RSOif^Jt^Sl^b June fiB £18.00 PBT7.95 


Ibsen: The Open Vision 

JOHNS CHAMBERLAIN 

•Professor Chamberlain has a sharp eye, a poet s eye, for Imaglstic connexions 
and a wide and nimble range of reference . . . genuinely make a reader th Ins 
and rethink his or her position— not merely on detail but on the citUclsmcrf 
drama.' John Northam THES £15.00 

The Brownings and France 

A Chronicle with Commentary 
ROYEGRIDLEY • , • _ , 

'Professor Grldley . -. . has hit on a beautiful subject, and has mads an • 

.LU.J.U- i. .r is Anr .fil mihama hlAfsni IiiImocI MumnnnllA I 2.tkl 


I IVIWMI Wiivmy • • ■ “ ■ j 1 „ ■ < , 

absorbing book of Hand one ol extreme literary Interest MarghoTiilfl LeflW 
CounbyJJfe . ' £18.00- 

i Tolstoy on Education - 1 

Toistcurs educational writings 1861-62. 
ed ALAN PINCH & MfCHAEJL ARMSTRONG : - 

•n^.u i AMnffknnfr k>ua fimia a ntw (hinfT tiiau have broken new OTour 


‘Hiich and Armstrong nave done a rare thing; they have broken new 
; r wf|ttthttbo^'Thdorpavad£^^ ; -, 

‘the main virtue of her well-informed, painstaking study lies In her analysis of 
the literary traditions on which the pamphleteers drew, and of the stylistic 
conventions that determined tits form and manner of their work. Stanley 
Wells Daily Telegraph f JSQO Wusfrated 

. The Transport Contractors of Rye • 

: ‘ A Chapter In the History of British Road Haulage 
THEQ BARKER •■■■■'• 

'art hiiportont contribuHon to transport history.* Stanley Aldereoh^RS^^ 


The Religious Ufe of Samiiei Johnson 

CHARLES E PIERCE ; . 

‘A superb work.' W >1 Bate . 

The Need for Interpretation 
Contemporary Conceptions of the Philosophers Task 
edSOLLACE MITCHELL &. MICHAEL 

Nietzsche and Philosophy ' • ", ■ , 

GIUES DELEVZk tmnsHugh Tomlinson - 


£ 12.50 


£14.00 



tranf Hugh Tomtinson J, 


Dislrilmlod bv: 
M.ustim Book Sciviu's I til 
I' O Bok 87 
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Abel Gance's S ilent Film 
KEVIN BROWNLOW 
The compelling story of one of 
the greatest films ever made 
and of the extraordinary 
25-year quest to rescue Abel 
Gance’s masterpiece from 
archives all round the world 
after its disappearance with the 
advent of talkies. Illustrated. 
(The film will be shown at the 
Barbican Hall, London, on 
May 28 and 30.) 
0224020226 £10.9 5 (May 26) 


Colours of war 

ALAN ROSS 

A poet’s account of the artists 
who were commissioned by the 
government to record the 
Second World War, introduced 
by Kenneth Clark, who ran 
the War Office project. 

156 illustrations, 25 in colour. 
022402038 2 £12.50 (Iunel6) 


James Fenton 

YOU WERE MARVELLOUS 
A collection of his theatre 
reviews from the Sunday Times. 
0224019953 £8.95 (June23) 


^ SENTIMENTAL " 
AGENTS IN THE VOLYEN 
EMPIRE 

The fifth volume in her series, 
Canopus in Argos: Archives. 
0224021303 £7.95 (May 26) 


The tiger of war 


Incest is the subject of the new 
novel by the author of Close to 
Home aruJHtrt Water Man. 
0224029487 £7;95 


Honhouse 

DANCING IN THE DARK 
A new novel by the author of 
Nellie Without Hugo. 
0224020676 £7.95 (June 2) 


Harold Hobson 

Jean Giraudoux 

The Trojan War will not Take Place 

Lyttelton Theatre 

It is a sad. and. in view of the great 
talents involved, an unexpected thing 
to be forced to say that the director, 
Harold Pinter, and the translator, 
Christopher Fry, have completely 
botched Jean Giraudoux's La Guerre 
de Troie n ’aura pas lieu . They have not 
(rained their players in the surge and 
thunder, die sinuosity (except in Barry 


Foster's beguiling, and comparatively 
youthful Ulysses) and the dangerous 
insincerity of rhetoric, the delivery of 
which is one of the heaviest demands 
made on the players of the most 
ambitious Frencn plays, and a sphere 
in which the Frencn theatre (and 
particularly Giraudoux) excel; they 
make (in the programme! only the 
most casual reference to Giraudoux's 
Siegfried, an acquaintance with which 
is essential to a proper appreciation of 
the importance of this play.-Fiy is 
guilty of a mistranslation which is 
consonant with Pinter's misdirection of 
the vital climactic scene ; and both forget 
that Giraudoux is one of the most 
finished masters of irony in the history 
of the French theatre. In The Trojan 
War the irony is relevant to all times 
and places. It is simply this, that 
disaster is brought about, not by those 
Who desire it, but by those who make 
, the most strenuous efforts to avoid it. 
War is caused by people who oppose 
war, not by warmotigerg. This is 
l Gitaudoux’s frightening message, but 
no one would guess it from the 
production at the National Theatre; 
nor would they recognize it as a parable 
to. give pause, to those wte.'in 1933, 
when the play was first produced, were 
concerned about Franco-German 
relations. 

In the very first scene of the play, in 


the dialogue between Andromache 
and Cassandra, it is established that at 
that moment the “tiger of war" is 
mounting the steps of the palace, 
which, in Eileen Diss's austere setting, 
resembles a compromise between the 
VIP bomb shelter near the Admiralty 
Arch and the harsh, angular, concrete 
mass of the National Theatre itself. On 
Cassandra's prophetic words the tiger 
enters; and behold it is Hector, me 
pacifist of all pacificists, the warrior so 
devoted to peace that he is not afraid to 
be called a coward, the man who when 
struck on the face by an enemy turns 
the other cheek with a joke, and 
maintains throughout the play in 
argument and action that there can be 
no cause in the world which can justify 
war. “You are lying”, exclaims 
Andromache to Cassandra, “It is 
Hector!" To which Cassandra replies, 
“Whoever said it was not7" 

At the very end Cassandra is proved 
to be right. The subtle Ulysses tells 
Hector tnat two nations destined to 
fight, even though they may not dislike 
each other, will fight whatever 
resolution they take against it. The 
actual reason may be trivial, “a simple 
event, such as tne citizens wantonly 
cutting down the trees, or their prince 
wickedly making off with a woman, or 
the children getting out of hand . . . 
Nations, like men, die by 
imperceptible disorders". Hector will 
have none of this; yet when the Greek 
Ajax molests his wife Andromache, he 
menacingly raises his javelin; and it is 
the commotion caused by this 
threatening action of a man ot peace 
caught off guard that starts the war he 
has incessantly laboured to prevent. 

It is here that Fry, in the original 
edition of his play, sows confusion. 
What Giraudoux says (speaking of 
AiaxY Is; “Pendant que Cassandre 


Hector, slowly raises his javelin". This 
puts the menacing weapon into the 
hands of the wrong man, and Pinter 
takes full advantage of this to leave 
Hector without arms. All he does is at 
the last moment to touch tentatively a 
ceremonial spear which stands before 
the gate of the city. Otherwise Martin 
Jarvis's inane Hector shows little 
emotion for his wife. The dramatic 
climax of the play is thus tamely pushed 
aside, and the piece finishes in a 
pointless non sequitur. 

So much for the play if it is taken 
merely by itself, as happens at the 
National. Giraudoux considered that 
the relations between France and 
Germany were the most important 
question in the world. His earlier plays, 
Siegfried, 1928 and The Trojan War, 
1935, both show his attitude to this. In 
1928 he longed for France and 
Germany to be united in one country, 
the music and arts and legends of 
Germany welded into a single whole 
with the rationality of France. 
Moreover, so strong was this desire 
that he believed it almost capable of 


Ajax) is: “Pendant que Cassandre 
-era&Mt' -"par -'l& rdrcc de> M'ilolgndr 
d'Andromaque et que Hector live peu 
A peu son javelot", which Fry translates 
as “Ajax, while Cassandra tries to 
force him away from Andromaque and 


coming to pass. But in 1935 he thought 
so no longer. 

For in the meantime Hitler had 
intervened and it was the coming of 
Hitler that led Giraudoux to write a 
play In which the comparative 
optimism of his earlier years had given 
way to a pessimism that grew blacker 
and blacker as time went on. Without 
some understanding of his treatment of 
the Franco-German problem in 
Siegfried, which the National could 
easily have given us in its explanatory 
notes, it is impossible to place The 
Trojan War correctly in the 
development of Giraudoux's political 
outlook. His intuitive perception of 
political psychology was exceptionally 
sound. His putting aggressive artistic 
imagination at the centre. of German 
■ dynamism ' was unconsciously 
confirmed by Hitler himself, who 
declared that the conception of the 
Third Reich came at a performance of 
Wagner's Rienzi, 


Troy, with the rationalizing Hmc 
is the France of Siegfried, andCW 
with its arts, is the Germany Bulb 
1935 Giraudoux’s pessimism & 
widened to include more than tbetvo 
countries to which he wished ibi 
destiny would have allowed him lobe 
devoted. The impossibility d 
reconciliation between Greece ul 
Troy, which the glittering, sardonic 
Ulysses of Barry Foster ((be o* 
member of the cast to sparkle) a 
brilliantly expounds to Hector, mtaa 
more than the separation of FranceuJ 
Germany. In a play that is fan rf 
prophecies of the future it can stud 
just as well for, say, Russia and fe 
United States, or Great Britain id 
Ireland. 

To relieve this profound pessimia 
there are several passages of dazds 
theatrical effect, but in this produefa 
most of them go for nothing, Nico-i 
Paget t is an entrancing and provocate 
Helen; and Edward ae Souza bun 
and presence as the odious Demote 
But the chief failure, where lie 
greatest strength should lie, is hub 
play's rhetoric. Nearly thirty yeanip 
Michael Redgrave magnificently nl 
piteously delivered a speech to tk 
dead in battle which at the Naiiosi 
Martin Jarvis makes a poor ui 
limping thing; and the then pn| 
Robert Shaw, as a Topman, tow it 
story of Paris 1 and Helen's behni* 
on board ship with a mocking tawife, 
a leering enjoyment that make MkW 
Forrest^ version of the same ramts 
little better than the croaking of bp 
in the night. Though their feu f 
eventually no different', (and a 
different, in Giraudoux's view, the® 
of all men and women), thedursta 
in The Trojan War go but dully, tig 
with all others, rich and poor.beatij 
and ugly, without mercy and ms* 
reast, "tout droit i la dtanrij 
dternelle" - a phrase which Ytf** 
Bray used to declaim with faryu® 
of the last and most terrifying spee* 
that Giraudoux ever wrote. 


Performing the last rites 


Peter Kemp 


Voices i The Death of Literature? 
Channel 4 . 1 : 


uhexanuned ideological assumptions’ 1 
informing . their ' o\Vn . procedures. 
Prominent among such praiseworthy 
developments are, of course, feminist 
. and new Marxist criticism - the former 
having displayed “just how blatantly 
sexist the whole of literary criticism has 
’ been’’, the latter demonstrating that 
“literary works are a branch of social 
ideology". 

' Unlike most of its predecessors, this 
programme offered genuine debate. 
Tom Paulin and Claude Rawson both 


some credence to this charge when his 
sole suggestions os to inclusions that 


The .MM debate Jjv the earrem 

scries of - Voices ended on an iHeoioov" 

unexpected note. “Reports .of the 

death of literature", suggested the Unlike most of its predecessors, this 
chairman, Robert Hutchison, “are programme offered genuine debate, 
perhaps somewhat exaggerated". As Tom Paulin and Claude Rawson both 
the culmination of a series that has, engaged With Eagleton s thesis - 
been Obsessed .with obsequies, the though never, perhaps,- with quite as 
remark was, to say the least, perverse, much purchase as they might. . Paulin 

. Often.. c l oSM..o a fu.neral than -a ^^3! M 

SJEJSS 23Ei conventional criticism? .. . What are 

these dominant values?’’ Sparks flew, 
but Ea 8 leton continued to dispense his 
reguiarly bMn diagnosed as showing dogma B ^ po i einica i than Paulin, 

Cri nrnnnti nrpH^" ^SLt RawsQn levered at Eaaleton’s case 
Kermode pronounced that from anot i, er an gi Ci slowly prising out 


E«g.eton> 9 


debilitated; tay creeping ; secularism; .:"v 

TlnVlfl Rritfiir believed srictftl-hmtiwf : • ' r ' . •'!- ' < 


toh'leht 


David Edgar trelieved.sdrial-protest; ; ' \. 

drama to he d.etwh However i It tiasmoi 7T-. . | '' 

merely . been/. » a ; : case , of i Voices Competition No 123 , 
propbeayinouWoe.- Amid the general;-. iRqaders are; invited, to 'identify the 
ariq eeneraPzirlg hprik, two 1 beacons the thtCe quotations which" 

have olazed as signs of hppe; feminism and to send us the answers so 
and Marxism, /;•? ■ - theyrefich this office not laterthan 

h -Uteratri? Terty, S„ offer ^ ^ 


would broaden “the literary canon” 
turned out to be “women's writing of 
the eighteenth century", “political 
writing of the seventeenth century", 
ahd “Chartist writing”. As instances of 
a needful diversity, these seemed 
suspiciously close-knit. 

Conversely, Eagleton spoke of the 
variegated forms of English literature 
and contemporary criticism as if they 
were homogeneous; in his discourse, 
pluralism became a very singular 
phenomenon. As with other Marxist 
critics, there was a tendency to project 
the characteristics of his own position 
on to his adversaries’. Aware that 
Marxist criticism is open to charges of 
being doctrinaire, he countered with 
th6 tu quooue response, “all criticism is 
ideological . , . your criticism Is just as 
political as mine Is”. Much concerned 
with '‘power’’ Ja word revealinaly 
prominent in Eagleton’s talk), the 

$ 


The whole extraordinary BtbrVJ 
of how the inyeiqtive^fciiHis of- 
Kit VVilliamsmade rriality of* a/. 
Wild ideaanb of theaitorishjhg 
adventured oftftoge who went j- 
in sdartjh of his burled je\Veh ^ 
0224021168 


^^a^^reup^i^shar^^surnptioiis, 


Author, Author 

so - the evening mists were rising now 
and, in all 'tne broad expanse of 
tra'hqui{ light they showed to me. I 
saw no shadow of- another parting 
:frpm her,' ".: ' 

2 She Stpod shinirjk at .film with, that 


and keen on enjoyingc^wj 
hegemony, he detects 
these traits everywhere. 
Eagleton’s recurrent refer?i>» ICI _ 
literary establishment" am “J 
“riding high” within it. J 
who is a Tellow of Wadhafl&j^ 
twice had his lengthy say on 
contrived to present tumsjj-, 

were of a piece with H* 
sleights of hand; attempts w 
contention as fact, or sly tew \ 
of other people’s siatcmcnt*- 
Paulin’s neutral renterkabwljg 
who have "never heard of 
Churchill or Attlee" «« jffEg 
back on him as a deare t 
students learn about 
Churchill”. r •! ' 

“It’s clear to me . . • 
will survive our 
concfuded Robert 
doubt of that.. And pefH 8 ^ 
some of the . series # 

notions . about; - dtqnbupdity ... 
quietly be laid to rest 
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: 3. And so | reily.'ttih'k that^ can say 
, gpod-mye tqiriy.aiaryTeeling that, after 
all^eVerythihg always furns out fpr her 
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Henri Zerner 

Manet 

Grand Palais, Paris 

In the early part of this century Manet 
was viewed as the first modem painter. 
He was thought of as a natural rather 
than a reflective painter, one for whom 
what he painted was only a pretext, 
who borrowed ready-made com- 
positions because he lacked imagina- 
tion, who painted what he saw as he 
saw it, and above all as a painter 
absorbed in the handling of paint itselF. 
More recently, it has become 
increasingly clear that Manet was not 
. so thoughtless, that he did care about 
what he painted, that his pictures are 
constructed rather than just observed, 
and that using existing compositions 
might well have been a significant 
strategy rather than a remedial device. 
With one elaborate iconographic 
. Interpretation after another, Manet 
would seem to have been so busy 
thinking things out, it is a wonder that 
he haa time to paint at all. “Mais 
Manet n'est pas Chenavard", as 
' Malraux could nave written. 

A massive retrospective to celebrate 
the centenary of his death reminds us 

- that Manet did indeed paint. 
Everything possible has been done to 
fulfil his own wish: “promise me one 
thing”, he asked his old friend Antonin 
Proust, “don’t ever let me enter a 

" museum piecemeal .... I would not be 
whole, and I want to stay whole." Only 
a few of the important works could not 
> be brought to Paris. Three gaps are 
serious: "The Absinthe Drinker" is 
Manet’s first important work; "Le bon 
bock” - a great success at the Salon of 
1873. If not a painting we particularly 
. *imke today- is a picture syhere the 
winter seems to. have made ■ a 
L deliberate effort In the direction of 
public taste; and the . Mannheim 
version of “The Execution of 
Maximilian'* - his largest and most 
flm “ lll0us canvas. In spite of the 
unpleasant space at the Grand Palais 
r- ‘“ Jwngmg is exemplary, both 
’• '^'genUnd sensitive. Particularly 

- tactful is the integration of prints and 

• drawings with related paintings so that 

; dose do not clash. The 

• WhibiUon is spectacular. 

rJ!?^ ue i largely, by Francoise 
lave 1&2-1883. 544pp. , 

?■ 1 18 0230 2) is sumptuous- tne 

' £! of 8 ^*Phone directory, weight,- 
' catalogue fleuveis a 

. genre and not an umhixeti 
■ ZT s ? ,n 8i hut a lot of scholarship has 

■ Jg" wfoge tjiere lately . This one is an 

■ JSftdmg. example.; , The. four 
’ l^^jddctory essays are short; the 

often long . and '.only 
r ™°nal|y irritatingly rhapsodic, 

' n . 8 8™** ^81 of information. 

' , r “re has been given to the 
p ““toiy of the pictures. Like !me, 

not t,ave known that “Un Bar 
: rofiei-Bergire” was probably the 

i- y.R^OhHg to be transported (n. an . 
P- More to the pplni, li ; jViS:- 

l ^'kinneyeiv-i iwfiir- ; Had the 

t ■ j Clemenceau" substantially 
£ Srfdwp. oh' the advice of Mary 
rr^t. so that. the composition is 
• d ffereht from the one that 
left.- Oij, tlfc .whole the entries 
‘ ; There .are useful 

in, particular, alt Manet’s 
i> qSHSS ^carefully published. 

! 'nui®SP hibllOgTaphyis disappointing:. 

many, are 

kiriLi r 8 while important papers are 
: ; 7W 1 t.h6 jfoo I not es . ; 

sgred 'that Manet 
f JLlSr Shnng man, famous for his 
' Intimate 

S lafot of the 

' - i: - ' "But ■ . ' this 

■ieddiS® iSUsW '-was .exceptionally 
-®5*^.^;;.wheh- it came to. 
fc^^^nraiWork. OF even painting in 
vrai et 

*3Ea& &?_ H-yaSjOne he stuck td with 

ikZ.jiHu 'eSOJUtiOnj-the^'riBjnMnBc Haw. 


attention to Manet's mastery and 
diversity of technique and gives useful 
details. But the actual exhibition Is a 
great deal more eloquent. It is hard to 
believe how inventive Manet was, how 
far he went, how deliberate he was 
even when disconcerting. Some 
brilliant experiments remain strangely 
isolated. For instance. “Gitane a la 
■cigarette" (Princeton), does not look 
like any other painting. The figure is 
painted in slick strokes of drawn fluid 
paint, while the head of a white horse 
behind her has more impasto and more 
assertive brushwork, curiously 
reversing the usual relation of figure to 
ground. Although “The Lady with 
Fans" , a portrait of the fashionable and 
worldly Nina de Callias, is well known, 
it acquires a fuller significance at the 


us a large number of superficially 
whipped-up society portraits 
extremely fashionable around the turn 
of this century. Boldini, the greatest 
specialist of such confections, was just 
feeling his way in 1873, but it is not 
impossible that Manet, who was 
interested in the explorations of 
younger artists, became aware of what 
□oldtni or his friend de Nittis, another 
Italian in Paris, were trying to 


accomplish. Manet immediately goes 
much further and produces a definitive 
statement. We should not let later 


commercialization spoil for us a work 
which is complex, subtle, and profound 
in its frivolity. Characteristically 
Manet did not exploit what could 
have become an easy formula; he never 
repeated the performance. 

Manet's subject-matter can only be 
understood in the light of his 
pictorial concerns and constant 
experimentation. It is the way it is 

P ainted that makes “Bal Masqul & 
Opdra” such a seriously ironic, even 
poignant image of modern fife; painted 
differently rif could easily become 


differently - If could easily become 
amiable and trivial. Without being 
smooth or finicky, the painting is 
clearly a finished work, and Manet 
submitted it to the Salon of 1874 (the 
jury rejected it). It is an important 
painting, and in the show there Is very 
little doubt as to what are the 
important works. What is peculiar 
about the “Bal Masqat*" is itsscale.Tn 


to Manet. It was. for instance, 
orecisely in 1874 that his new intimate 
friend Mallarml took on La derntfre 
mode, a little fashion magazine that ho 
wrote entirely himself for a few 
issues. In an unstable society, dress was 
a useful means of obtaining or 
assigning identity. More important 
perhaps, for artists in the romantic 
tradition dress was fascinating as it was 
an aspect of ordinary daily life, and a 
strong metaphor for art itself. Manet, 
no doubt, was unaware of Gotfried 
Semper's theories, published in 1860, 
on the role of clothing in the origins of 
art, but they echo a common 
preoccupation of many active minds at 
the time. 

In Manet's methods for transmuting 
life, modern life, into art, subject 
matter is certainly not unimportant, a 
mere pretext for pictorial exercises, 
but this does not mean that the 
paintings should be read like 
Renaissance allegories. Too much has 
been made in recent years of Manet’s 
insistence on exhibiting at the Salon 
and of his taste for official recognition, 
in an attempt to lessen his modernity 
and his break with the conservative art 
of the academy or of his master, 
Couture. Manet is indeed modern In 
the way he installs daily modem life in 
the place of history subjects, and 
because he refuses to rely oh words. He 
does not seem to have spent much 
effort on titles, for instance, and most 
of them add nothing to the paintin&s. 
Even to understand “Nana" the 
reference to Zola's character is 
unnecessary; what is going on between 
the old lecher and the young lady is 
dear; all we need is some idea of the 
social habits and conventions of the 
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"Af«ie Manet an piano ", an oii painting of 1867-8. From the exhibition 

reviewed here. 


time, and fortunately Manet is not so 
remote from us that we cannot 
understand him withoutarchaeological 
investigation. If Manet has trouble 
communicating, it is not because he 
relies on obscure references, but 
because, of the lack of references, 
because his pictures have to be entirely 
visible. At (he same time they do 
describe a world that is sharply defined 
in time, they are about what was 
“modern life , and as this becomes less 
and less “modern", less and less 
familiar, some of their meaning will 


be lost, or only painstakingly recon- 
structed; In nil likelihood, however, 
their extraordinary beauty will be 
appreciated for a long lime. Now. the 
only tiling which requires a powerful 
effort of reconstruction ami 
imagination to understand is how 
people could have found these 

E aintings horribly ugly. This is the most 
enuliful and exciting exhibition in 
years. The exhibition will be in Paris 
until August I : it will transfer to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. New 
York in September. 


A passion dispersed 


changed with the years. In 1862-63, 
anxious no doubt to make an 
impression on the public, the young 
artist executed quite a few large 
canvases, either single life-size figures 
or grand compositions. Later he used 
large 'formats more sparingly and 
almost never life-size figures. But 
“The Balcony”, “Argenteuil”, and a 
few others until “Un Bar aux Folies- 
Berpftre” are large, impressive, one 
might say monumental paintings with 
figures close to life-size. “Bal masqud” 
is much smaller, and signals Its 
importance in . different ways. The 
execution is incredibly tight and tense, 
tfie colour- ' scheme powerful and 
TOqtrolle^Alro ^ the 

Omans” drastically reduced in size. 
Finally, the subject is a fashionable 
social event of the kind treated in 
•small-scale works, like magazine 
illustrations, by -amiable romantic 
masters such', as Eufefene Lami or 


Constantine Guys; and in comparison 
i Maiidt’s painting is large, too large- .It 
-is. this disparity between the pictorial 
treatment ' ' and the traditionally 
“trivial” subject that singles out this 
woHt for our attention. It means, of 
course, that the subject Is no lotjaer 
trivial, 'and a ! - walk through ’the 
exhibition will convince us that dress, 
costume and disguise have special 
sighifleance for Manet; In the early 




Victorine en costume despada . In 
-Bai masduO”, th& masquerade aspect 
is there, with Harlequin and all, but 
Mattel is just as interested in the 
..regular evening clothes, the fantastic 
.row , Of top hats, and great dresses. 

j ; , : Jhis attention to dress is not peculiar 


Mosco Carner 

Giacomo Puccini 
M anon Lescaut- 

Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 

The Abb5 Prdvost was Uftle more than 
a prolific hack but he succeeded in 
producing a single masterpiece that 
earned him a niche in eighteenth- 
century French literature. Manon 
. Lescaut is an autobiographical novel in 
which this twice-renegade priest 
recounted experiences of his turbulent 
youth and, setting aside for once his 
routine as a writer of popular 
adventure stories, transmuted - these 
experiences into perfect art. Intended 
in the fashion of his time as a 
cautionary tale, the novel has been 
likened to a Racine tragedy, for its 
theme is the classical one of the conflict 
between reason and passion, virtue 
and vice illustrated in the fascination of 
a young nobleman with a dangerously 
seductive and amoral woman who 
stands beyond good and . evil. Manon 
, thus, 

heroine -^femmes fatales who 

destroy tbeir men apd in the end 
themselves; Prfvost : displays 

remarkable psychological insight into, 
his two protagonists, but there Is little 
of this In the two famous operas based 
on the novel, Massenet’s Afanon 
(1884) and. Puccini’s Manon Lescaut 
(1893). Ip both the hero Dei Grieux is 
a sentimental lover pure and simple - 
in tjte French opera, refined and of a 
delicately' adjusted sensibility A ia 
Werther: in the : Italian, , impulsive, 
on restrained and given to moments of 
hysterical self-pity. In the novel Des 
Grieux fs the central character and Its 
happenings afe seen from an 
ixcluslvefy male point of vieu{. Id the . 
.. jperas, however, Manon is For obvious ' 
reasons, Both musics); arid dramatic, , 
elevated to. | the same level ' of 
■important. .:7i. 

Manon is a minor masterpiece hi 1 
which subject and treatment flfe ideally 
in tune with one' another. Thfe.c&nnpt 
be said of Afirao/i Lescoy/. ^hichftr 
one thing: . has; .,«!* . brofcn-backed 


dramatic structure and : for- another high seriousness pf youth and a dark 
presents the spectator iwilh some - fire smoulders fit It to blaze Into ' the 
implausible fails accomplis. There is ,- fiercest flame of passion from the 
for instance, no psychological transition great loye duet of Act II onwards.,-. 


for instance, no psychological transition 

from Manotr the irigdnue pt Antiens 

about to enter a convent- in Act 'I to psychological niceties, Puccini pours 
Manon the flash and haughty mistress; out, recklessly, a wealth of melody 
ofGerontediRavoirin Act fl. Puccini, • such as we do not find in his later 
anxious to avoid all close resemblance operas where economy became one of 
to Massenet, does not allow his star- his. guiding principles. Manon Lescaut 
- crossed lovers even a shortlived is also the most “innocent” of his stage- 

M iness together; misfortune comes . works, free of those deliberate assaults 
em too soon, thus rendering the onrour sensibilities to which we are 
opera top-heavy with grief and exposed after Tosca and betraying-, 
sorrow. perhaps to its dramatic disadvantage— 

, _ ■ , „ . . „ , . no sign yet of the calculating man ofthe 

Again, keen to have a big embark- .h-nfU 0 

alien scene in Act III (deftly developed ' . . 

from a mere hint in PnSvost at a What of the new production? Owing 
disembarkation) in order to show to difficulties with the original 
Manon’s utter humiliation as one of the producer (Piero Faggioni, whose 
twelve prostitutes to be deported to the staging of Lafanclttiia del West was 
New World, Puccini puts his lovers to much admired) Gbtz Friedrich from 
the inconvenience of having to cross the Hamburg Opera was called in and 
the ocean and flee to a desert in he brought with him his designers 
Lousiana for Manon to die there and GUnther Schiielder-Siemss*n and 

g es 'Grieux to fling himself on her A I lute Meczies.. This highly 

idy; both of which they could have controversial producer of Covent 
done earlier with much greater com Fort- Garden's Ring and Lulu follows,. 
;alLe Havre. Yet Act III turns but lobe mirabile dlctu. .a wholly traditional 


p concerned with, dramatic , and 
iychblogical niceties, Puccini pours 
it, recklessly, a wealth of melody, 


operas where economy became one of 
his. guiding principles. Manon Lescaut 
is also the most “innocent 1 , ' of his stage- 
works, free of those deliberate assaults 
oniour sensibilities to which we are 
exposed after Tosca and betraying - . 
perhaps to its dramatic disadvantage - 
no sign yet of the calculating man of the 
theatre. 

What of the new production? Owing 
to difficulties with the original 
producer (Piero Faggioni, whose 
staging of Lafancltdla del West was 
much admired) Gbtz Friedrich from 
the Hamburg Opera was called in and 


[turns out to be 


the Hamburg Opera was called in and 
he brought witn him his designers 
GUnther Schrielder-SJeinss£n and 
AHute Meczies,. This highly 
controversial producer of Covent 
Garden's. Ring and Lulu follows, . 
mirablle diem . .a wholly traditional 
!pa(h, observing- the original stage .j 
dlredfoni to the letter . (except that he 
puts. mstfrid bf the corrt poser’s twelve 
lights-o' -love, a whole flock of them on 
the stage). So no surprises here. They 


encounter a choral scene ns dramatic in the stage). So no surprises here. They 
invention as it is gripping as a stage- come with a vengeance in the 
picture. In the last act, however, the conducting of the newly famous 
dramatist in Puccini wholly surrenders . Giuseppe Sinopoli, a Veritable 
to the musician; significant perhaps firebrand who whips the Orchestra into 
(hat in this act he should have recycled a rare incandescence (though here and 
the- two leading themes of his: early there encouraging the heavy brass 
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sombre orchestral colours- and minor-: opera's key-note is projected to 
tonalities.'rhe melodies dropand sag .overwhelming - effect: Placido 

transforming ; Massenet’S ^phrases Domingo, the intelligent musician's 
dfyadentes lnto 'what might be cAlled favourite ; tenor, makes an. ideal Des. 
"povera faccia? : tunes that reflect the- Grieux, imbuing his. lyrical ; phrases' 
composer's - own deep-seated with; tenderness as well as sensuous 1 , 
melancholy: sighing appoxoaturas and warmth. Thomas Alien;' In 1 excellent, 
doleful chromatic turns abound. It is vofoe, seemsi however, miscast as (he 
Wagner’s Liebestod ipitr^red in the Jscoilndrel .Lescaut. Kiri ie Kanpwa is 7 
Italian’s more Mktod' ^ vision; indeed. : .::yocqjry a|ltirmg and almost impeccable 
the famous Trlstan-chori and similar but sh$ presents * -Mufbn in whom We 
con figurations. ■ are prominent :;. boti| . ' cn nriot believe until her fourth-act 
ihere and in the : polgniirit Entr'acte “Sola, perduta, .abbandonata . .. 

1 before jAcfe III i Yet for all .ftM- jij-a bttt W jriCri It;ls too late to convince us 


1 
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to the editor 


Language 

Acquisition 

Sir.-T. P. Waldron evidently wants 
to increase the number of unemployed. 
Provoked by my review (April 29) of 
Language Acquisition, edited by Eric 
Wanner and Lila Gleitman. he writes 
(May 13) that the only people who find 
the learning of a first language 
problematic are academics* who have a 
vested interest in treating it as 
problematic, and he complains of “the 
disproportions le amount of the 
academic budget which is channelled 
into this academic frolic". 

Since Waldron believes the problem 


the doctrine of mutual assured trjmmii 
destruction, have gnined bureau- disagre 
cratic constituencies and have thus nrecut 
been prolonged beyond their it. 

usefulness. There are strong reasons j n t l 

for believing that arms control is discuss 


unlikely to possess much utility in 
the coming decade. 

One can only assume that the views 
Burt communicated in his interviews 
and writings provide an accurate 
summary of his position on arms 
control. 

Freed man's review seemed deter- 
mined to marshal arguments to support 
his preconceived view that there is 
ideological diversity within the Reagan 
administration. My hook provides 


trimming. There can be no serious Andronicus in the Perkins Folio]' which 
disagreement that some emendations have nothing to do with Ql and 
are #ut -™ven Frederic Madden noted quotes my text - omiffig the “ 
. which I mention them! Ur the 

r “ravenous" emendation, he says. 

In the space of a letter I cannot .. Co ,ji er | aler cas t doubt on its 
discuss Freemans simple expia- a tvoicnl Gesture of 


is simple, he should devise a computer considerable evidence to the contrary 
pmgX ihH? will learn any neural and I an. ^ 
language, a nd |.a should sliow that it «««« A < 


iemK aan.c way as children if he great le, nglhs lo . *«|«f «ji |h ’jjjj 
is averse to programming, lie should Enough Shovels without rcaiiy 
use any other method ot establishing bothering to read it. 
that lus theory is rigorous, complete ROBERT SCHEER. 

and consistent. And by all means let cVo Los Angeles Times, Times 
him npply for funds to employ M j rror Square, Los Angeles, 
whomsoever lie wishes to help him. His California 90053. 
success will effect a considerable 

saving: he will put out of business ^ ia . 

Chomsky, Putnnm. Miller, and all John PaVIie Collier 
their colleagues in linguistics. f , A . 

philosophy ana psychology, who have Sir, - It is unfortunate that Arthur 
worked; and go on working, on the Freeman's commentary on the crimes 
problem. of John Payno Collier had to be coup- 

7 1 Wi u_. inirpe .in this rhallpnoe led with a review of Fortune and 

hc^vdM ^hnvc^my ^miration' «?d ««'.*■< Eva (April 22) HI. «al for pm- 
“ ' Lir m Ti r ecut on has swamped his sense of the 

rx^ars^'Tsai!: 


John Payne Collier 

Sir, - It is unfortunate that Arthur 
Freeman's commentary on the crimes 
of John Payno Collier nad to be coup- 
led with a review of Fortune and 


■ ; I 
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However, if he does not take up the 
challenge, the obvious inference is that 
he realizes that_ the problem of 
language acquisition is not simple 
enough for him to solve, or that he does 
not seriously think that a Urge saying in 
. public monies is worth a few weeks of 
Ms; own work - in short, that. his letter 
was just an academic frolic. 

• P.N. JOHNSON.UAVRD. . 


coloured his commentary and distorted 
the subject of my book. The book he 
would write “would be a systematic 
account of everything (Collier] has 


nation" for the correlations between 
Perkins Folio emendations and the Q 1 
Titus Andronicus. I can only say that it 
is much too simple, that it was my own 
first "explanation" for the corrections, 
and that I later discarded it because it 
assumes a much more suppositious 
sequence than the hypothesis 1 
describe. Freeman disallows the 
“pleading" (for “now") emendation 
because, although he cannot read it 
and “is not sure what it is", he is certain 
it is not "plending". The erasure has 
indeed made the remaining ink very 
faint, and we read it differently’, but 
Freeman agrees that it is there, and 
there is no disagreement that it was an 
emendation for "now". Given those 
facts, Freeman fails to explain why in 
the three centuries before the TA Ql 
was discovered in 1904 only the Perkins 
Folio einendator suggested any 
alternative for “now", a misprint which 
all earlier editions of the play - 
including Collier's own both before 
and after his discovery of the Folio - 
accepted without question. 

Freeman's account would have his 
reader believe that the Old Corrector 
accepted only two of "over a hundred" 
suggested alternatives in the TA Ql; 
this is a misconception. The vast 
majority of the differences between Ql 
ana Q2 are, os Joseph Quincy Adams 
pointed out, obvious transmission 
errors which were corrected before the 
Second Folio (ic, the Perkins Folio 


Dictionaries and 

quotes my text - omitting the danse in Tporjo A/l n r lr C 

which I mention them! Of the 1 lYlarKS 

“ravenous" emendation, he says, sir, - 1 do not see why two of vom 
“Collier later cast doubt on its correspondents (Letters, April 29)are 
‘necessity’, a typical gesture or apparently puzzled as to why ownetso! 
disingenuousness . . . meant to take in registered trade marks should trouble 
the sceptics, and it takes in Ganzel ; to prevent their general use. Tb 
this is a distorted reference to my reason is simple ana clear-cut: If it ca D 
remark that Collier reinstated - be demonstrated that a word registered 
without comment - the faulty as n trude mark has passed mtotht 
“heinous" reading in his last edition of genera! store of language in everyday 
Shakespeare, a circumstance which I use, then the law is such that the owner 
believe demonstrates he did not know Q f the trade mark could have difficulty 
the Perkins Folio emendation ( raven- j n enforcing his right to exclusivity. He 
oua") was a valid reading from Ql. would be especially vulnerable when 

There are other errors of fact and the lime came to renew hb 
inference in the review, but these registration, 
exnmplcs may be sufficient to illustrate For this reason, over the yean the 
the ways in which Freeman's owners of trade marks like Vaseline 
perspective has distorted his reading of an d Carborundum have been paiticu- 
my book. larly vigilant in protecting their rights; 

I seek the fullest examination of while, at the other end of the scale, 
Collier's career and have not lightly or celluloid has lost its trade-mark 
arbitrarily discounted the opinion that standing, in this country at least, and 
scholars have adopted for the last the manufacturers of the original d»«l 
century, but I think the discussion engines, though they fought nardalihi 
should be built on fresh consideration, end, eventually lost tnelr right (o 
not on the rubble of innuendo, protection because the word had 
suspicion, and unexamined precon- become generally used as a commoi 


registered trade marks should trouble 
to prevent their general use. The 
reason is simple and clear-cut: If it can 
be demonstrated that a word reeistered 
as n trude mark has passed into the 


i ------ — — — niv uvrucj 

of the trade mark could have difficulty 
in enforcing his right to exclusivity. He 
would be especially vulnerable when 
the lime came to renew hfc 
registration. 

For this reason, over the yean the 
owners of trade marks like Vaseline 
and Carborundum have been particu- 
larly vigilant in protecting their rights; 
while, at the other end of the scale, 
celluloid has lost its trade-mark 
standing, in this country at least, and 
the manufacturers of the original diesel 
engines, though they fought naid at the 
end. eventually lost tnelr rieht (o 


elr rieht 


become generally used as a common 
ceptions. Collier's “guilt" is based on noun. 

the fact that he was the first to publish Having said that, however, may I 
the disputed manuscripts, but this add my volce t0 those expressroj 
judgment ignores the historical fact djsmay and concern at the propose 
that casual forgery was rife in the EEC legislation as it affects ik 
eighteenth century and that all the publishers of reference books? I ai 
manuscript collections that were used surC| as every sane person must be 
at that time contain many potential t h Rt t he legislation, a i it relates ti 
forgeries. Since Collier was the first genera i works of reference, i 

scholar systematically to print com- misconceived and mischievous, 
plete manuscript transcriptions, and T McLEOD. 

since he was no better able to detect ... * ' 


b^naiiSedd edition) war P rinted.fhe remaining forgery than his contemporaries, it was 
was now thought a canar?\ ie. he substantial alternatives which the Oil MiUe that ^ would, publish 


, ; rV A* • P. N. JOHNSONrUALRD. • 


was now thought a canartf', re, he 
would try the man and convict'him - as 
all other commentators on the subject 
have done for the last hundred years. 
My Intention, explicitly stated several 
times in the book, is different: to ex- 


Corrector wodld have found in Ql 
were very few, scarcely more than a 
dozen, of which he adopted six, a 
significant fact which Freeman fails to 
make dear. 


fabrications that earlier readers, for 
unknown reasons, had inserted in the 
Alleyn papers, the Bridgewater 
papers, the Stationers’ Register, et al. 
it Is, apparently, hard for Collier's 
accusers to accept the possibility that 


Yiddish Literature »-fiS76 
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Sir,— I made noplea, impassioned or 
otherwise, for the “revivaP' of Yiddish 
(April 20). It has never died. Stephen 
Oorrln (Letters, May 13) may have 
encountered only homely, homespun 
and bawdy phrases - but no one who 
reads the writings of Perets. or the 
Singers, or the Yiddish lyric poets, can 1 
doubt .Its for wider expressive range. 


with proving or disproving forgery per 
se - that I leave to others - but only 
with the way Collier come to be ac- 
cused of fabricating these disputed, 
documents. Neither is my intention, as 
Freeman misstates it, to prove Collier 


These- are the only , substantive STS taSrW 
’■firgumefttfr in Frebraan's review which : ^ ^fabrications made b v 

concern. the lubject of my book (as VLSS5 £u5i hSea.eZ 


distinguished from 


interest 


dSSf 'howevertffi ^eral'eVrors”* made bgainst him by Indeby 

fnrl nr infp.rp.nrj> which nnlv someone fl n d others, a case that has . been 


others. The assumption that he created 
the forgeries lie published is based on a 


EEC legislation as it affects the 
publishers of reference books? I an 
sure, as every sane person must be, 
that the legislation, ad it relates to 
general works of reference, js 
misconceived and mischievous. 

W. T. McLEOD. 

Collins Publishers, Glasgow. 

Verse in 
Translation 

Sir, - Charles Tomlinson (Letten. 
May 6) complains that The Oxf™ 
Book of Verse in English TranM* 
edited by him, is not mentioned inq 
review of Richard Stonemw’sZtyW 


fact or inference which only someone ana 
iSJSS t niJS b 0 °ii r :i new S! examination. 


documents. Neither is my intention, as w ho had read my book or knew the 
Freeman misstates it, to prove Collier evidence could recognize. For 
"innocent of all charges of forgery and example, he chides me for being 
guiltless of virtually everything . but “blind to the significance of 'Malone’s 
credulity and having enemies", My In- personal transcript’" of the manu- 
tentioln, which I thjnk I faithfully script of Henslowe’s diary. Implying 
followed, is to determine the. historical . that a comparison reveals the date or 


"innocent of all charges of forgery and example, he chides me i 
guiltless of virtually everything but “blind to the significance of 
credulity and having enemies", My in- personal transcript’" of tl 


t. 




Yiddish literary tradition is not to offer 
disrespect to Hebrew or its ancient and 
modem monuments. 1 

S. SwPRAWER. 

The Queen's College*' Oxford! 

Arms Control 

Sir, r In his review of my book, With 
Enough Shoveff (March 18), Lawrence 
Freedman asserts that I "fail tc 
recognize the diversity of views within 
(he Reagan administration". It is 
suggested that I dwell on the Imwbs In 
Ihe government and ignore the more 
reasonable and pragmatic members of 


it. followed, is to determine the. historical . that a comparison reveals the date or 

...l Z J X .?^ SS .^ . events of the developing controversy, the forgeries in the manuscript and 

to scrutinize the evidence it produced, support for his conviction that Collier 
and, -in the light of these, to consider made them: Only a reader who has 
the case against Collier as it was ulti- consulted the transcript could 
mately presented in Mansfield Ing- appreciate how seriously Freeman has 
lebv's A Complete View of the misdescribed it: it is not in Malone's 
Shakespeare Controversy, the book qn hand, it cannot be dated exactly, and, 
which all subsequent accusations most significant, it lacks pages of the 
against Collier,* uicludjng Frtemanfi originalmanuscript on which disputed 
■own, have been based; Freeman has insertions occur. Indeed, if ''Malone’s 


the case against Collier as it was ulti- 
mately presented in Mansfield Ing- 
lebyV A Complete View of the 
Shakespeare Controversy, the book qn 
which all subsequent accusations 
against Collier,* including Freeman's 
■own, have been based; Freeman has 
simply ignored this intention. The con- 
fusion of his objectives is best illus- 


simpty ignored this intention, l tie con- personal transcript" is as significant as 
fusion of .his' objectives is best illus- Freeman says, some of its evidence 
trated by. the fact that his review men- disproves his' contention.- : 
lions Ingleby only once as a "minor” • ■ • •* • , , * 

character and -A Complete View not at ..Freeman seriously misstates lhe_ 


accepted, heretofore without 
examination. Freeman’s list of 
forgeries is useful (although not novel 
or unique), but it cannot advance the 
examination of these imputed 
fabrications unless it Is freed from his 
announced intention to indict a forger, 
be he Collier or anyone else. In his 
zeal, . Freeman has distorted my 
objectives without achieving his own. 

DEWEY GANZEL. 

Department of English, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


J. M. Synge 


W.vir, * • g j :■ I 


lions Ingleby only once as a "minor" 
character and A Complete View not at 
all - although he quotes that book, 
perhaps unconsciously, at least once. 

Freeman declares, “The (Perkins] 
Folio Is the star of the bqok M , and in his 
star-gazing he has ignored the detailed 
discussion of the folio and the bulk of 
■Jb^cwdMce^I.Jiave .produced to 


Sir, - As publisher of the Collected reflections c 
Works of J.M. Synge reviewed by John owe nothin] 
Elsom (March 25), and discussed by. come frot 
Adrian Room in.his letter of April 29, experience. 


of J.M. Syng 
(March 25), 
Room in.his 


Synge reviewed by John 
25), and discussed by 




m , . j ^ , • » _ nunuu swwmi ui.iiin ivhwi « 

ficls concerning the testimonies of. . may I clarify some points? 
Henry Wellesley and Will Warner ™ ..... . ... . - 

(wHoni he does not Identify). He . bibliographical info 
declares that their evidence (that the beginning of the review 

Perkins Folio was emended before it Editor was Robin Skel 
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George Woodcock 
L etter to the Past 
329pp. Toronto: Fitzhenryand 
Whiteside. 
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To the young Cyril Connolly, the 
charlock and bugloss that threatened 
to strangle the talent of young writers 
flourished in journalism, politics, 
teaching and other seductive 
professions. But Connolly was an Old 
Etonian who, even in 1938, could begin 
Enemies of Promise with an unself- 
conscious description of lunch in 
Provence. It would scarcely have 
occurred to him that one of an artist's 
worst enemies might be an office job 
with the Great Western Railway. Yet 
Connolly's book appeared while the 
aspiring poet ana novelist George 
WoodcacK was beginning his tenth 

S of servitude as a clerk above 
ingtdn Station. “I can remember 
months on end". Woodcock writes 
now, "during which I returned home of 
an evening so dispirited that I would sit 
down after dinner with a pack of cards 
and play patience for hours on end 
because I had no urge to do anything 
else.' 1 The remark is especially telling 
in light of his tremendous capacity for 
hard work. The story seems to have a 
happy ending; in 1940 a small legacy 
enabled him to leave the Great 
Western and to become a full-time 
writer. Since then he has produced 
almost fifty books. In Canaaa, where 
he has lived since 1949, it has become a 
justifiable clichd to speak of him as the 
country's foremost man of letters. 

His achievements are manifold, yet 
it maybe appropriate to rehearse them 
fora moment. Woodcock is a master of 
the ill-defined territory where literary 
criticism meets intellectual biography; 
although his studies of Herbert Read 
and Oscar Wilde, Aldous Huxley and 
Aphra Behn, George Orwell and 
TJumai Mertori have usually been 
Pwnttnng works, few . have been 
superseded, Equally Important, his 
examinations ot Godwin, Proudhon, 
Kropotkin and the Doukhobors have 
,0 our age the sense that 
anarchism can be a creative, generous 
jrovemenl rather than a futile doctrine 
u, wastefulness and violence. ' 
Woodcock's descriptions of India, 
^aun America and the South Pacific 
(«ong with his studies of early 
and ■ naturalists) have 
• owbluhed him as a first-rate travel- 
JSS* Fo / seven years in the 1940s he 
journal Now (which 
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Yet the: twin desires of the 
rai .lwayman - to .create first- 
toJfi 1 . 0 ?-""® poetry - have borne' 
^Jty jnnt: Woodcock destroyed the 
novels, he : Wfottf; Add-- 
i£lSi* th ® neglect his verse now 
H^unwarranted, he will never be 
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unonw he has accomplished, a , 
.Jeering ^epse of 'Unfulfilled promise ; 
J^^wttain, direction over memoirs : 

WwdniS» 0re ' W half, his life-: 
W r M B Canadian, only by 
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hut left five months 
ir^ ra ^ a ^? parents decided to 
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but this too he found unendurable, and 
for the last nine years of a short life he 
worked as the railway goods-clerk in 
Marlow. George, like so many writers, 
was an only child. He grew up in two 
places: a crumbling terraced house 
near the Thames, where he spent most 
of the year, and a mansion on the edge 
of Market Drayton, the home of his 
prosperous grandparents. The boy 
passed every holiday there in a state of 
wide-eyed liberty. Shropshire fired his 
imagination; some of the most vivid 
pages in Letter to the Past are those 
recalling the pies and fairs, the stables 
and angling, the stall-holders and 
rabbit-catchers of a county still in touch 
with pre-industrial civilization. In 
Marlow he could gather knowledge; in 
Shropshire he was gathered up by 
images. 

But the idyll died soon after 
Woodcock's father. Instead of taking 
the Oxford Senior Certificate, the boy 
acquired a petty job with the Great 
Western Railway in order to support 
himself and his mother, with whom he 
continued to live. A robust, possessive, 
bitter woman, she could easily have 
dominated her son's autobiography 
had not Woodcock felt compelled, 
even now, to keep her at a distance. 
“When I was very young l would often 
ask my mother as I ate my porridge, 
‘What are you going to do today, 
mammy?' And she, in her sardonic 
way, would laugh, and say, 'Go out of 
my mind for change of airl' ” At school 
in the 1920s he had expected to become 


Mark Abley 

nature of men and wumen. Long 
before “Small is beautiful" became n 
calchphrase, he was quietly asserting 
the value of diversity, eccentricity and 
small-scute industry. In his book 
Herbert Read: the Stream and the 
Source, he praised Read's concept of 
"education through art as an anarchist 
strategy, more effective than outdated 
strategies of violent insurrection . . . 
he proposes to equip with an effective 
method the conception of revolution 
by change of heart that has haunted for 
centuries at least one current of the 
libertarian tradition, that which runs 
from seventeenth-century Winstanley, 
through Godwin and Tolstoy, to 
Gandhi in our own age." Such is the 
tradition which Woodcock has made 
his own, exploring it with both 
persistence ana eloquence. 

After his mother’s death he was free 
to commit himself to peace and liberty 
at a time when most of his countrymen 


were, as he saw it, in bondage to war. 
In Anarchv or Chaos, published in 
1944, he claimed that “Mr Churchill 


a writer; but the 1930s brought silence 
and desolate frustration. Though he 
doesn't say so explicitly, he must have 
come close to a nervous breakdown 
several times. Admittedly the rigours 
of working flve-and-a-half days a week . 
fifty weeks a year, granted him a 
discipline, a will and an almost 
unquenchable thirst for fresh 
experience that have served him well in 
later years. It is characteristic that he 
preferred to gobble a light meal at his 
desk so that every day he could use the 
lunch-hour for long-walks of discovery. 
Only after his mother's fatal heart' 
attack in May, 1940 did be feel free to 
leave the railway and (thanks to a small 
trust bequeathed by hjs grandfather) 
live off his wits in London. 

Yet the long drudgery of work in the 
Depression had coloured his 
perceptions and earlier ambitions, 
Reading William Morris alone in a 
railway carriage one evening, 
Woodcock had been converted to a 
belief in social revolt; for a short while 
he was a member of the Marlow 
Labour Party, and he flirted with 
communism. But he was already a 
convinced pacifist, and through 
pacifism he arrived at the kind of 
libertarian anarchism which he has 
espoused for more than forty years: 
Tne communist attacks on anarchists in 
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new beliefs: *Mt was natural that I 
should be attracted towards the 
anarchists, who exposed the psychosis 
Of the power-hungry and who rejected 
goveriimeht at the same time as they 
affirmed freedom." Woodcock has 
remained a steadfast idealist in politics, 
criticizing coercion in all Us forms and 
believing that war springs from the 
organization of society* not fi-onUbe 
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and Mr Bevin differ only in degree and 
not in kind from Herr Hitler and Dr 
Ley . All four are concerned to destroy 
the liberty of the individual, as their 
actions tell more truly than their 
speeches." By then his whereabouts 
were unknown to the authorities; 
having worked at Middleton Murry's 
pacifist community in Essex, for tne 
war Agricultural Committee in 
Cambridgeshire, and as a market 
gardener in Middlesex, he had decided 
to live a clandestine life in the 
anonymity of London until the war 
ended. Intermittently he edited Now 
(whose contributors included George 
Orwell, Andrf Breton. Lawrence 
Durrell, E. E. Cummings, Herbert 
Read. Henry Miller, and many other 
dissidents); he also served on the board 
of the anarchist journal War 
Commentary, In 1944 he narrowly 
escaped arrest, having typed on his 
own machine the stencils or an appeal 
to the armed forces, advocating mass 
disobedience as soon as peace broke 
out. As a result of this manifesto, three 
of the four editors of War Commentary 
were sentenced to nine months' 
imprisonment in Wormwood Scrubs. 
The trial gained ' considerable 
notoriety, not least because Special 
Branch detectives invented a Surrealist 
Party which was supposedly intent on 
subversion. 

Woodcock tells tlft history of these 
extraordinary years without 
embarrassment, vanity or guilt. But 
increasingly he withdrew from the 
activities of anarchist groups; as his 


individualism came to the fore. At the 
end of the war, and in the few years 
that followed, he established himself as 
. a critic and cultural historian with 
several books, including William 
Godwin , The Paradox of Oscar Wilde 
and 77ie Incomparable Aphra\ his 
studies of Tebels and outsiders have 
always been distinguished by their 
meticulousness and orderly restraint. 
By 1947 he had also seen three volumes 
. of his poetry published. Yet bohemian 
London, which had seemed so 
fascinating to the wage-earner from 
■ Marlow, was ceasing to charm him. In 
.1949 •. he 'left England for, '9ritiBh 

□wn house and produce his own food 
on an acre of Vancouver Island near 
the sea, Most of his friends, Orwell 
excepted , 'thought him mad. And here' 
the book finishes; leaving one feeling 
that its subtitle could wdl have been 
"Gopdbye to All That." 

The strengths of Letter tpthe Pa/st are 
.also the strengths of Woodcock's 
previous work: a spruce, dean prose; a 
. lucidity with facts and ideas; and a 
remarkable, visual sense which enables 
■him to recollect prisonei^qf-^af 
march ng through Altrincham in 1917 


whistling the "Red Flag": “slowly and 
mournfully, so that U sounded like a 
dirge. In that dead volley the song of 
rebellious labour had become a 
lament," He evokes the sordid 
glamour of lilernry London no less 
finely. One is constantly struck by 
Woodcock's fairness; this is not an 
autobiography written with the aim of 
settling old scares. 

Unfortunately, however, his devo- 
tion to literature sometimes takes 
precedence over his emotions about 
life. Or has memory made the two 
indistinguishable? On the second to 
last page Woodcock tells us nothing 
about nis feelings as he crossed the 
Atlantic for the first time since infancy: 
instead, he informs us of the book that 
he was reading. Furthermore, his 
sterling effort not to be bitter can 
produce a curious sense of flatness; 
even now he apparently finds it painful 
to write about fils mother. Wishing to 
maintain the copyright on certain oilier 
lives, he preserves a totul silence nhout 
his wife, apart from mentioning that 
they met at a party in 1943. But silence 
can distort. Discussing his troubles as 
nn anarchist in the wnr, and the reasons 
why he left England a few years later, 
he surely should have told the reader 
that his wife is German. 

Although Woodcock is not given to 


undervaluing his achievements, he 
ends the book with a inch admission of 
something approaching failure, by 
promising that his second volume of 
memoirs will be "more reflective". 
One occasionally senses thai sheer 
volume of knowledge in his capacious 
memory may have crowded out some 
of the fears, rages, dreams and delights 
that could have brought Letter to the 
Past even more vividly to life. Often its 
tone is surprisingly neutral. To 
complnin, however, is churlish. As a 
clear-sighted, unsentimental account 
of the making of an English writer 
under difficult and unusual circum- 
stances, Woodcock's autobiography is 
an important document a£ well as a 
provocative book. It Is a pity that so far 
it has appeared only In Canada, where 
one or two critics have been baffled by 
the exuberance of local detail and have 
commented unkindly on the 
Irrelevance in the 1980s of Shropshire 
dells. But Shropshire made George 
Woodcock; to his infinite credit, 
poverty, his mother and the Great 
western Railway failed to undo him. 
Nono of his physical or intellectual 
travels have lessened his savage 
indignation or besotted his voracious 
mind, and the sooner u British 
publisher allows his former 
countrymen the chance to find that out 
for themselves, the better. 
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The Augustan Idea in English Literature 

Howard Ersldne-Hili 

Using a combination of historical, political , and literary critical study , 
the author investigates the Augustan tradition, exploring the image of 
Augustan Rome in English writing from thccarly Middle Ages to the 
eighteenth century, and starting with an account of Augustus himself. 
£33.50 boards 400 pages 26 May 

Multiple Personality and the Disintegration of 
Literary Character 

from Oliver Goldsmith to Sylvia Plaih 
Jeremy Hawthorn 

. :M this lively and stimulating book Professor Hawthorn, uses clinical 
’ • acco unt« of m uJ tipJe personal! ry to JJIuraina tc th e mo k men t from .. 
‘integrated’ to TrOgmehtcd ’ characters in literary works during the " 
past two centuries. ;• 

£9.95 boards 160 pages 19 May 

' ' Literary Love .*•••: 

the role of passion in English poem* and plays of the seventeenth 
. century , '■ : * 

A. J.. Smith • 

Professor Smith examines the presentations of love in plays and 
poems by Shakespeare, 1 Donne, Webster and Milton and shows how 
poetic and dramatic treatments of love illuminate the spiritual crises 
ofthe times. 

£17.50 boards 192 pages 26 May 

The D ecadent Diploma 

R.K. R. Thornton 

Anew look at 'Decadence' seeing it as a thoughtful developraentof 
nlneteenfii:century ideas and a basis of Important movements of the 
twentieth-century. 

£19.50 boards 224 pages 

Milton: Paradise Lost 

David Dalches 

Studies in English Literature 76 

£1.9Spaper 64[>ages 

The Pursuit of Urban History 

Edited by Derek Fraatir and Anthpny Sutcliffe 

This voluihe of essays, by some of urban history's leading ...... 

international pratjtitioiiers, takes thq pul.se of Urban bisutyinthq . 

;-i. JPwhi and iridfoaresiines offriture research 

£35ooaras 5 / 2 pages ‘ 26Mqy 

The Medieval Reformation 

Brenda Bolton ■■ 
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•him to recollect prisonei^qf-War 
marchjng through Altrincham in 1917 
as clearly as. if (hey, bad trudged past 
him a. week ago; . Portraits of 
communities that he visited . — the 
Welsh village of. Llanybri diirihg tjie 
war', Basel and Paris in. J 946 — not oqlyi 
attest to his gifts as a travel-writer; they 
.show the. extent to which he makes ; 
observation a part of morality. In the*- 
Hhondda Valley : ‘in 1935,- while, he ; 
Observed out-of-work miners squattihg 
to play pilch-and-toss oq vacaiij tots, • 
using flat pebbles in place of. the' coins 
that none of them possessed;. he wps 
passed . by a ragged, hunched, qipn 


The rwclfth-centiiry refortnation sprang from a desire for a return to 
; the simplicity ofthe appstoliclife ofthe New Testament. Dr Bolton 
exafoiries this change and its profound impact on the civilization of * 

• medieval Europe. • -'"* ; : 

;'i £4.f0papfr f2Spa^s w[ l9Mqy , 

. ! The City and the Grassroots 

Af^osa-GulturalTheqrjof UrbauSociallMovQmcala 
MantielCastells j •' 

• A major study of people and urbanization, and of the relation ship - 
between citizens andcitiea; It repreitentf twelve years of fieldwork in a 
.* ' variety of countries i.- t ■ . * ; . 

£35 boards 480 pagu-. Publication July ' •' : .' ,J 
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HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


The flight from dogmatics 


Roy Porter 

Barbara J. Shapiro 

Probability and Certainty In 
Seventeenth-Century England: A 
Study of the Relationships between 
Natural Science, Religion, History, 
Law and Literature. 

347pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £30.30. 

0 691 05379 0 

Addressing the problem of the “great 
instauration" of the seventeenth 
century, Barbara J . Shapiro adopts an 
approach resembling Christopher 
Hill's in his Intellectual Origins of the 
English Revolution. She boldly asserts 
that analyses which pit the arts and 
sciences against each other are 
anachronistic, since the tapestry of the 
mind was then seamless, woven from 
the common threads of shared texts 
(above nil, the Scriptures) by 
polymaths like Bacon. The thesis 
which follows from this is that as such 
disciplines as natural philosophy, 
theology, law. history nnd belles lettres 
changed, they underwent common 
transformations in methodology, 
increasingly adopting empiricism and 
probability. This flight front dogmatics 
Professor Shapiro sees as the 
intellectual origin of the Enlighten- 


ment, nnd the foundation of modern 
Western intellectual inquiry. 

Few would dispute that the Stuart 
century was a watershed in 
epistemology, inquiry and argument. 
“Science" - as Shapiro contends - had 
traditionally imphed the quest for 
certitude (a life-jacket against the 
maelstrom of scepticism), and so had 
given pride of place to the 
demonstrative arts or syllogistic logic 
and geometry, Mere empiricism had 
long skulked under a cloud 
(irredeemably vulgar, tainted by 
“empirics", and riddled by the 
corruption of the senses); nnd the 
probable lay within the domain of 
rhetoric and sophistry. A mental 
revolution, however, was worked by 
such giants as Bacon. Boyle, Newton 
mid Locke, ambitious to dethrone 
tyrannical dogmas. Combating 
authority with experience, they 
ennobled probable knowledge by 
clothing it in the purple ol 
experimental rigour and the novum 
organon of induction, by capitalizing 
on the ocular appeal ot instruments 
and quantification, and by distancing 
themselves from such equivocal allies 


as “theory". Once sense experience 
had stopped being an Achilles heel, the 
march of mind could quicken to the 
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acknowledges her debts to a 
distinguished line of historians of 
ideas, encompassing Burlt. R. F. 
Jones. Herschel Baker. Willey, Van 
Leeuven, Hacking, Kuhn, and many 
others. But she gives the familiar tale 
two twists. She promotes some of the 
usual lower-order batting - men such 
as Wallis, Willis and Wilkins - up the 
card. And above all she sets “science 
alongside other studies: in theology, 
the development of a Lalitudinarian 
temper; in history, what F. Smith 
Fussner has termed the “revolution in 
historiography"; in law, new criteria of 
judicial evidence and testimony; and in 
letters, anti-rhetorical currents. This is 
a valuable move, not least in 
confirming how anachronistic it would 
be to tf*st the natural sciences as the 
stormtrbopers of methodological 
break-through, leaving divinity and 
literature behind ns stragglers and 
eainp-fol lowers. Rather, science was 
mixed up in a general charge, and, 
Shapiro plausibly suggests, the heavy 
brigade, if there was one, was rational 
theology, smiting Calvinist literalism 
and popish fideism. 

Yet there arc serious limitations in 
the conception and execution of this 
book. Tracing “the art of the 
probable", Shapiro singles out its 
pioneers, and points to the “steps" of 
its ascent. But such an approach reeks 
of question-begging “essentialism" and 
teleology, and this in its turn is 
accentuated by her arbitrariness in 


selection. Anglicans, for instance, are 
richly covered, but the Interregnum 
Puritans (studied by Charles Webster) 
are short-changed, being summarily 
dismissed as “naive”. A “lumper’ 
rather thnn a "splitter”. Shapiro shaves 
off inconvenient corners so that people 
slot snugly into the schema. Thus, 
despite recent scholarship, the 
Cambridge Platonists arc planed down 
into Latiludinarians, and Newton the 
believer appears only as a 
Lalitudinarian rather thnn as the 
heretical eschatologist that he was. It 
may well be - as she argues - that “the 
orderly mechanical world of the 
scientists of the mid and late 
seventeenth century left . . . less room 
for the supernatural" , but if so, how do 
we explain who Newton, Glanvill and 
More positively exulted in breaches in 
its mechanism? 

Professor Shapiro treats her authors 
as intellectual history fodder, and 
assumes that devising a coherent 
methodology was their delight. “For 
Englishmen, the central intellectual 
phenomenon of the second half of the 
seventeenth century”, she writes, “was 
the peculiar interaction between 
efforts to establish a rational basis for 
an historically based nondogmatic 
Protestant Christianity and compar- 
able efforts to achieve a probabilistic 
basis for the factual assertions of 
scientists, historians and lawyers-" I 
don't know what Pepys, Dryden and 
Aubrey would have made of that. But 


this is, as she herself admits, t0 & 
history of ideas" in its most traditiJ 
way. But can we any lo nger 2 
scientific method in isolation bom £ 
propaganda uses? Employing iL 
sociology of knowledge ad 
analysis of ideological dominatka 
James Jacob, Margaret Jacob, s£! 
Schaffer, Steven Shapin and m* 
others have aimed to sirip the J 
from empiricism and reveal a 
hegemonic functions. As a rhetorical 
device, it was a bid (they aifiieU 
monopolize the theatre of knowled* 
(wasn t empiricism experience 
reality directly/ wasn't kw 
believing?), upstaging the truth claim 
of others, suen as religious radicals! Of 
course, the rise of prababilism wasn't > 
crude conspiracy; but such erilid 
readings need to be taken into atram, 
and it is odd to find a book novrain 
taking the metaphysical origins ci 
modern thought merely at face ybIb. 
without engaging in discussions d 
ideology ana legitimation. 

Wi th i n its genre , this is a welkrafed 
synthesis, albeit written in puddng 
prose. Students, however, , must fc 
wary, as it is full of niggling mb 
errors. For example, not only donfe 
Cambridge Platonlsl appeu 
throughout as “Cudsworth" and tic 
intellectual historian David 01dio]i 
always as ,, 01yioyd’\ bui, 
staggeringly, in a work discuss^ 
hypothesis, Newton’s “hypotheses dm 
fingo" is misquoted. 


Calling for more research 


The institutional side 





Paul Kennedy 

Peter Alter 

, Wlssenschaft, Staat, MUzenei 
Anf&nge modemer 
WissenSchaftspolltik in . 

/ GrossbrlUmnien 1850-1920 

• XleM. OM96 ,■ 


In view of the current debate in this 
country on the purposes of higher 
education and Che needs of science. 
Peter Alter *s book is going to be of 
interest to more than historians. He 
not only tTaces the evolution of o 
modern "science policy" in Britain, 


' f j' 



but also has much to offer upon such 
critical issues as the role of the state, 
‘‘applied" versus "pure’’ science, the 
social position of scientists, and the 
example Of foreign competitors. 'It 
therefore addresses questions which 
are' as important today as. they 
appeared to. certain perceptive Jate- 
Victorians and Edward ran s. - 

At the beginning of this story, in the 
Britain of 'Peel and Cobden, the very 
. idea of a national science policy would 
have caused bewilderment. The 
country had become the workshop of 
the world through a variety of causes, 
but a .large-scale investment in the 
natural sciences and technology was 
riot one of them. With the fruits Of 
laissez-faire so evident, who could 
believe there wasany role for the state? 


In 1850-51 a mere £36.000 (or 0.9 per 
cent of governmental expenditure) was 
allocated to scientific research. In the 
educational sphere . where the public 
schools and the few ancient universities 
devoted themselves lo turning out 
officers nnd gentlemen, there was a 
similar neglect. Scientific exper- 
imentation was .therefore . left to 
amateur enthusiasts, supported ;..by 
• aristocratic . pattons : : arid * lay, '■-,lpppl ■ 
businessmen interested in developing 
their particular industry or in 
encouraging technical education. The 
only ** national" bodies were the Royal 
Society and that array of more 
specialized . institutions - the Royal 
Astronomical Society, the Chemical 
'Society of London, the ■ Royal 
Geographical Society et al\ 
heterogeneity, not to say overlap and 
confusion, prevailed. 

This situation changed little over the 
next few decades: a new society 
founded here, a slightly increased 
grant, ; here, the opening of some 
regional college, marked - no 
watershed. The real change came. Dr 
Alter shows, with the. fears at the turn 
of the century about Britain's future 
place in the world. Overtaken by 
Germany arid: the United States in 
industrial productivity, shocked by the 
Army's weaknesses in the Boer War,, 
threatened -by a whole series of 
imperial challenges, a Inrge portion of 
the British political elite had quickly 
lost Its mid- Victorian confidence. 
National efficiency and the | struggle 
for survival were the slogans of the 


day. Urged on by "constructive 
imperialists" such as Chamberlain, 
Rosebery, Haldane and the Webbs, 
the British nation's attitude to science 
changed 'dramatically. The funding for 
research and development spiralled 
upwards. Imperial College was 
founded, as was a whole array of great 
civic universities, with purposes 
manifestly different from;. those of, 
'Oxbridge:- vThe ^’National -/Physical; 
Laboratory was set up. as was the 
Medical Research Committee. Many 
more rich men joined in support for 
science, but so too did the government. 
In this area also, the days of the night- 
watchman state were numbered. 

. In other words, a developed science 
policy took off In . this country, not 
Because of a concern for the topic per 
se, but primarily because. of political 
and economic jmd military pressures. 
Where scientific research could show, 
itself to be “practical", that is, of value 
.to commerce or to the armed services 
or the public health, it could gain 
governmental support. Not sur- 
prisingly, Alter’s study shows this 
trend accelerating with the coming of 
the First World War. “When you are 
engaged In a great war", argued one 
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engaged in a great war . argued one 
MP. “you have got to organise your 
civil side quite as-much as your military 
and naynl side if you wish to be 
successful". : Th? Department of 
Scientific and l industrial Research was, 
in consequence;' ah offspring of what 
was called “a war of chemists arid 
engineers". By the 1920s, therefore, 
and despite qther signs of a desire to 
return!- to .Victorian laisSez-faire 
practices, a reasonable and developed 
science policy- both institutionally and 
financially - had been erected. The 
state wns novy closely and irrevocably 


It has quite often happened that 
provincials, like Franklin, Dalton, 
Mendel and Mendeleev, have made 
great scientific discoveries which have 
transformed contemporary world- 
views; but in general provincial science 
might seem rather like provincial 
painting - something from which the 
talented escaped as speedily aspossible 
to a metropolis. Certainly it is in major 
universities, museums and academies 
that most good science has been done, 
as particular institutions have enjoyed 
a brief or extended reign as a “centre of 
excellence”. To the historian of science 
the interest of an institution was chiefly 
that It. was the setting for the 
achievements of a Dalton or a Faraday;, 
places unassociated with the eminent 
aroused only antiquarian interest. 

Philosophy of science depends upon 
the belief that good science is the 
disinterested pursuit of truth using 
logic, ahalogy, experiment, 
observation and so on. But anybody 
who has looked at the history of science 
will be . aware of ‘ careerism, 
opportunism and muddle; making it 
look ; altogether more ordinary. 
Intellectual satisfaction- arid practical 
usefulness have never been the sole 
attractions of the scientific lift, and any 


rather unattractive promise & 
providing an “analytical framewortb 
understanding the popularity rf 
scientific culture in Bntain’’ is Ditti 
fulfilled. 

The other authors scan sm 
interested in history and havespc* 
topics to keep them down lo m 
their diverse and loosely conwp 
essays make the book a valuaw* 
Occasionally, as in Steven. Sfotf 
chapter on the diffusion 
Edinburgh, we find a-J*® 
pretentious conclusion 
Interesting tale; but anyone 
interested in finding out wbalt® 
people in a number of diftereul 
were attracted to science, am JJJ 
they hoped to get out of 
much. We read about P 0 '^^ 
within the 1 Royal Rri a 

London lecturing; about uwt* 

Mineralogical Society; 

for the lower orders in EdljitwW' 

were determined to Mnimltnfi 

institutions and leclntefii ^ 
conservative Bristol, 
seemed to support the status qt»- ^ 
Newcastle, with its technology** 
problems over religious or , ^ 
about Yorkshire S® 0 0 ^’ 
the light that the cho J era Jff?iy 
1831-5 throws on the stale 
mcdicnl profession, deepy Vg. 
socially nnd nervous; about IJFT 

nostrums. ' i, 6 

As Jack Morrell 
paper, a proper 

general and tn? particular! ^ 

social history of 
writing about atomic 
magnetism in the i eafly >. iC0 s 
century knows -(hm . J , & 

something important, un 

. would.be trdejf.hc^ 
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Anthony Verrier 

Through (he Looking Glass: British 
Foreign Policy in an Age of Illusions 

385pp. Cape. £12.50. 
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"Intelligence” is undoubtedly a 
significant component in the policy- 
making process. Its precise importance 
li a matter of conjecture since the 
Organization and operation of 
intelligence services at home and 
abroad are shrouded in ccn.’iderable 
mystery. Although the British 
government maintains an obsessively 
secretive attitude towards virtually all 
areas of its activity, in the case of 

a ence this stance borders on the 
, It is, for example, barely three 
years since the government for the first 
lime- formally acknowledged the 
existence in peace-time of both the 
Secret Intelligence Service (SIS, 
popularly known as MI6) and the 
Security Service (MI5). Whitehall, 
moreover, goes to great lengths in 
order to maintain the fiction that the 
interception of foreign governments’ 
communications does not occur. 
Earlier this year the Commons Select 
Committee on Education, while 
inquiring Into public records policy, 
teamed that ’'intercepts" from the 
1919-39 period did not officially exist. 
There is, however, evidence to the 
contrary for those years and for more 
recent times. Stanley Baldwin, for 
example, told Parliament in 1927 that 
the government was reading Soviet 
diplomatic messages, and on April 3, 
1982 Ted Rowlands (a junior minister 
in the Foreign Office, 1976-79) 
revealed lo MPs that Britain had been 
intercepting Argentinian telegrams 
for many years' . 

The one period for which inteill- 
gpnee records, and reminiscences, are 
tow wile widely available , is the 
■Second World War. .The government 
released some of the relevant 
documents, hfoch has been published 
concerning code-breaking, covert 
operations -.'and counter-intelligence. 

valuable books are 
jhc_ Official History of British 
mleDigence during the war (two 
volumes out' of three published so far) 
and Ronald Lewin’s work on signal's 
tnteMigente both in the European and 


the Far Eastern theatres. One of the 

2!22!ft f J eatl ? res which have 

JPJISjj! 15 the re'ahve unimportance 
of intelligence at the highest level of 
strategic command and the conclusion 

J™!, L* .^ s .°. f greatest value in 
battlefield decision-making. 

. While we are beginning to be able to 
judge with some certainty the role of 
intelligence during the war, the 
continuing mystery surrounding peace- 
time intelligence work has meant that 
most investigations of the subject have 
tended to be “revealing", sensational, 
speculative and anecdotal. The 
massive over-protection of intelligence 
agencies also feeds the morbid British 
fascination with “moles’* and a vast 
stream of espionage fiction. One result 
of all this has been to promote a bogus 
image of intelligence work as being 
primarily carriea out by secret agents 


and accompanied with all the parlour- 
game paraphernalia of spying: invisible 
mk, dead-letter boxes, passwords, 
disguises and the Ferris wheel in the 
Prater. It is, therefore, with hope that 
one approaches a volume such as 
Through the Looking Glass, which 
announces on the dust-jacket (not 
always the most reliable source) that 
the book “reveals fully for the first time 
the crucial role of the Secret 
Intelligence Service in the execution of 
British foreign policy”. 

Anthony Verrier *s book, however, 
is not exclusively devoted to the part 
played by intelligence. His broader 
theme concerns the problems accom- 
panying overseas policy-making in a 
former great power, and the painful 
evolution of a world role commen- 
surate with “the realities of declining 
national resources and changing inter- 
national politics”. “Imperial senti- 
ments remain . , .”, he remarks, while 
“imperial resources have gone”. Since 
1945 British foreign policy has to a 
greater or lesser extent contained large' 
elements of, illusion or make-believe, 
sustained above all by nothing more 
sinister than simple habit. Vemer goes 
on to argue that from the 1960s 
onwards what he calls the “permanent 


Keith Jeffery 

apparently temper the extravagant 
Illusions of our elected masters - by 
inference those of the electorate too - 
with coolly rational, sound Whitehall 
common sense. 

Verrier illustrates his case by 
examining a number of specific 
episodes. In a couple of introductory 
chapters he narrates the long history of 
Anglo-Russian great power rivalry - 
dating from well before the 1917 
Revolution - and discusses Special 
Operations Executive and SIS 
operations during the Second World 
War which. It seems, were as much 
directed against communist forces as 
Axis. The author argues that in the two 
decades or so following the war covert 
methods were employed as a substitute 
for economic or military strength. 
These tactics met with mixed success. 
The attempt to overturn communist 
power in Albania in 1949-50 ended 
m complete failure. Suez in 1956 was 
an unmitigated disaster and pro- 
vides Verrier with examples of both 
the "imperial” and the “realistic" 
approaches to British policy. On the 
one hand was Eden's early collusion 
with Israel, which Verrier asserts dated 
from late 1955 or early 1956 and came 


on to argue 


Dean, was a member of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee. On the other 
hand, in the autumn of 1956, just 
before “Operation Musketeer” was to 
be launched, the author maintains that 
a number of senior British officials 
were so opposed to Eden’spolicies that 
they were prepared effectively to 
betray the government's plans to the 
Americans. Sir Dick White, then head 
of SIS, is named specifically as “part of 
a small group of mandarins whose 
duty, as they saw it, was to tell 
Washington what they knew”. But 
there was also one covert success in the 
.Middle East; the Kuwait operation in 
1961, -when both SIS, and MI5 
combined to “steady” the country and 
ensure the continuance of British 
regional influence for a further decade. 


received from Oleg Pcnkowsky in 
Moscow - “the single most important 
spy” in the history of the Cold War. 
Provided with details of Soviet nuclear 
capabilities, President Kennedy was 
able to call Khrushchev’s bluff. Most 
accounts of the crisis conclude that 
Robert Kennedy played the most 
significant single role in persuading the 
President not to take a stringently 
hawkish line. Verrier disagrees and 
gives the main credit to Robert 
Maoism ara (Defence Secretary) and 
McGeorge Bundy (a Presidential 
Special Assistant), who was par- 
ticularly fortified with the crucial 
Penkowsky material. Whntever the 
actual importance of this intelligence, 
it is difficult to accept that SIS deserves 
much credit for it. Their analysts no 
doubt helped make sense of (he vast 
amount of material provided by 
Penkowsky but otherwise the agency 
seems to have done little more than 
collect and forward It to Wnshington. 
Neither did SIS recruit Penkowsky in 
the first place. Indeed the prospective 
agent had to pester Western embassies 
in Moscow for three or four months 
before anyone took very much interest 
in what he had to offer. 

Verrier counterpoints the difference 
between political and official attitudes 
during the late 1960s in an examination 
of the Nigerian civil war. In contrast to 
the politicians’ grand ambitions, the 
“permanent government” eventually 
concluded that Britain could actually 
do veiy little to influence the outcome 
of the conflict. Verrier’s chapter on 
Ireland, however, provides little 
evidence to support his general case. 
There is a sketchy analysis of “Britain's 
last colonial campaign", and the 


instrumental in setting up the July 1972 
meeting between William White) aw 
and the Provisional IRA; a policy 
based on SIS’s belief that “the 


Provisionals' inability to wage effective 
guerrilla war should be exposed”. This 
nappy event has still to occur, although 
it is not clear which actor in the 
Northern Ireland drama should carry 
the_ blame: SIS, the media, Ulster 
politicians, the Provisionals them- 
selves, or Edward Heath who, Verrier 
observes, “shared with his advisors the 
illusion that Ireland was a problem not 
a tragedy”. 

Tills volume promises more than it 
delivers. In an epigraph the author 
appears to set himself up as “Every- 
man, not Insider”, yet throughout the 
book he teases the reader with his 
privileged Information. The SIS officer 
in Moscow who first agreed to take on 
Penkowsky had a ,T dlffldent bank 
manager’s appearance nnd rimless 
spectacles”. The female Station 
Commander in Leopoldville during the 
mid-1960s is now “a distinguished 
member of Oxford's academic 
establishment”. ' Verrier quotes 
directly from a minute written by the 
SIS Controller Middle East; such 
access to intelligence material is on a 
par with that of Cord Franks's Falkland 
Islands Committee . of Privy 


S merit" - Whitehall (including 
) - began to take a more realistic 
view or affairs than hitherto, albeit in 


i to take a more realistic 
than hitherto, albeit in 


sight than tolerance or progress" . Tire 
author makes the tantalizing, hut 
otherwise .^elaborated, suggestion 
that Brftfeh official* "played a crucial, : 
covert role” Jn the formation , of the - 
antl-Unionist Social Democratic and, 
Labour Party. He argues . that » the • 
intelligence agencies were largely 


Councillors. The book does not, after 
all, tell us veiy much about SIS’s 
continuing role in (he formulation of 
policy, although it does usefully 
emphasize the central importance of 
Whitehall as a whole, whether the 
decision-making process has been 
distorted by illusions to any much 
greater extent since the war than at 
other times is open to question. One 
suspects that betOTe the war there was 
simply a different set oF illusions. The 
foreign policy of every state is, in any 
case, necessarily based on a measure of 
illusion. Being essentially self-seeking 
apd egocentric, foreign policy depends, 
on the fundamental misapprehension 
that the views arid interests of the state 
iri question are of overriding import- 
ance not only at horde but also to the 
external world. 


the face of political obstinacy. In the 
end the unlikely heroes of this book are 
the anonymous bureaucrats who today 


appears, played a vital part in “hauling 
the world Back from the brink of' 
nuclear war" by passing on to 
Washington ail the information 
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they carefully concealed their British 
origin. Iri this they, differed from the 
output of the BBC and the pamphlets 
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dropped by the RAF on their “leaflet 
raids' 1 , which were designed to be 
truthful and to reflect an avowable 
government line. Black operators were 
Tree to lie; passing themselves off as 
C(tmde5tirie German dissidents they 
could invent any rumours they chose. 
Their aim was to deceive and 
dishearten. To gain an audience they 
spiced their stories with obscenity. 
Originally they used short-wave 
stations which . meant . that their, 
audience wafe almost entirely restricted 
to the German armed forces; later an 
enormous 500kw medium-range 
transmitter was brought into use. 
Other ' stations of less importance 
broadcast to . -■ Italy, . ■ Yugoslavia. 
Hungary, the Low Countries and 
Scandinavia. • 

Mr HOWe is a sympathetic character, 
Hd$ame to the Work becUiisc of his 
experience of printing and book 
production, including ' a, specialized 
knowledge of German type-faces and 
methods of printing,. Some of his 
forgeries of ration-cards, leave-passes 
faha '‘Wanted” posters may have Caused 
rJmfiiilon and difficulties; butit may be 


extravagant claims about it. 

The ordinary reader is bound to echo 
little Peterkin T s question “What good 
came of it at last?” At home there was 
congenial employment for some 
worthy individuals; in the target area 
few hits were scored. German morale 
survived both obscenities and 
insinuations. Desertion is the best 
indication of demoralization. I yrill 
take the Italian front as an example on 
which I can speak with some authority. 
The terrain was . jd^aily ; suitable for 


7’lrtbre'tH8ri^KB1wroD|wn , *wtlajfw«!r , Hl J 
the last year of the war, and most of 
those were reluctant Alsatians or 
Lor miners. Howe, records that a U- 
. Boat captain and crew who regularly 
listened to .'black broadcasts "had a 
long and ; successful career and the 
morale ; was . high”. ' He specifically 
denies a daim.by Lord Ritchie^Calder 
that the broadcasts to the Italian Navy 
.were : successful In : encouraging Its 
surrender to the Allies; noqnallstcned 
to “Radio Livorno” and the surrender 
:was in tho Armistice terms . . 

. To begin- with, high hopes were 
placed in propaganda.. It was thought 
■ that LordNorthcliffe’s organization at 
Crewe House * 
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Adrian Room 

Room's Classical Dictionary: 

The Origins of the Names of 
Characters in Classical Mythology 
343pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£8.91 

0 7100 9262 8 - 

The biographical note which appears 
on the dust-jacket of Room's Classical 
Dictionary informs us that this is the 
seventh dictionary that Adrian Room 
has compiled since L979; it is intended 
as a work of "popular reference”. 
Under the circumstances* it is not 
surprising that some errors have crept 
in; the trouble is that whereas classical 
scholars (who would not be bothered 
by them J are unlikely to make use 
of this dictionary, those others, 
not knowing Greek, for whom it is 
presumably intended, are liable 
to be misled. And since Mr Room 
deliberately gives no indication of the 
quantities of syllables, another 
potential source oi confusion arises; 
there is, after all, an iniportont 
difference between “TOn" and "I6n". 
or between “lego" and “lego”. (Inci- 
dentally, Room has the annoying 
habit of citing verbs by the first person 
singular of the present tense, but 
translating them as though they were 
infinitives.) On the other iiand, Room 
does make a point of including a 
diaeresis; but my sampling found a 
number of words (eg, “praUno", 
‘'ahdon") where it is necessary but 
omitted. Greek is throughout trans- 
literated, so it is a pity that in one 
of the very few cases where a Greek 
letter is printed, upsilon appears all too 
• like a lower-case gamma. 

Here, ate some points of detail 
which, - even if not important. In 
- themseWes,. cumulatively. Suggest that 
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some revision is called for. “Iphios’ 
can hardly mean "mighty"; it is an 
epithet used only or sheep, and 
probably means “fat" or “well- 
fa vourea"; Bia, of the unlovely duo 
Kratos and Bia in Prometheus V fact its, 
is very probably female, but Room 
denotes her as masculine without 
comment; “geno” is not the Greek for 
“bear” (of children): is "gennSn” 
intended? “Leas" is the Attic rather 


than the Ionic form of “l&os” (people); 
if one is attempting to derive Hylas 
from “byte", it is relevant that the first 


syllable of the name is short, whereas 
that of the common noun is long; 
“ieras", “estia”, “adros" all appear 
without their rough breathings, one of 
which, however, is imposed on 
“heleos” (for “eleas". pity); “dynamis” 
is not an adjective meaning “power- 
ful"; in considering Calchus, it 
should be noted that the name begins 
with a kappa, whereas “chalkeos" 
starts with a chi; additionally. Room 
appears to have misread Liddell and 
Scott sv “kalchaino”. "Pos" is probably 
a misprint for “pous"; misprints in 
the transliterations are not few. 
‘ , Talnnteros ,, is not the superlative of 
“talas” (wretched); “rrhoe* (sic) is not 
the Greek for ’‘■flow”, nor is “kapto” 
for “smite" (7 “kopto"). “Dexomai” is 
the future, not tne present, of the 


Geoffrey Wheatcroft 


Who's Who 1983 

2,499pp. Adam and Charles Black. 
£42. 
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Sir Michael Tippett’s entry in Who s 
Who includes the words “sent to prison 
for 3 months as a conscientious 
objector". He is probably - it would be 
rash to assert anything definitely about 
a reference book of 2,500 pages - the 
only Who to give his previous 
convictions. Other Whos are lavish 
with different sorts of personal 
information but reticent in this matter. 


Take for example four distinguished 
past and present legislators. Mr John 
Stonehouse tells us that he was 


Greek word meaning “receive”; “are" | 
means “bane" or “ruin’* rather than - 
“prayer"; “archfi" is not an adjective i 
meaning “excellent”; a Greek word for s 
“light” Is not “lyce", though it may be i 
“•lycfi". The antiquarian William « 
Camden is sixteenth-century (sv 1 
Agamemnon) or seventeenth-century ’ 
(sv Cassandra): doubtless he spanned i 
the century, If one is discussing the i 
three (or four) Harpies, It is a pity not i 
to name them (they all appear ! 
individually) especially as Room does 
list no fewer than forty of the hounds of i 
Aclaeon. 

• Room's main individual source 
appears- to be Robert. Graves ( Greek 
Mythology. 1955), who is- often., 
acknowledged and’ tometlrifaa, J-sni*- ■ 
peel, used without acknowledgment 
(compare Room and Graves on “Ino"); 
in general, attribution to sources, 
whether primary (Apollodoriis, 
Pausanias, Hyginus) or secondary (eg, 
Camden, Smith, Graves, Keightfey) Is 

■ very sketchy, and the bibliography 

■ does not even include Roscher’s great 
lexicon., 

Room’s style is determinedly chatty ; 
“hynten ci hymenaie” is described as a 
.“meaningless refrain like 'hi-di-hi' or . 
‘ee-l-ee-l-o 1 Pluto leads Room to 
mention of “ll;year-old Yenetia 
.Burney of Oxford, England", who 
named the planet; Solo On was, or 
represented, an “egg-weight”, which 
“presumably refers to some sporting 
contest raEher than being a personal 
Humpty Dumpty-style ■ epithet” : 
examples could ne multiplied ad lib. 
Very many of Room's derivations are, 
to say the least of It, dubious - afterall , 
as he himself .points . out,' 
many Greek ; names probably, have 
non-Greek antecedent** and attempts 
at etymology or aetiology are vain; is it . 
really of much use to derive Cyzicus 
from “auxo” (usually “allxaho ,, ), , 


“Granted citizenship of Bangladesh, 
1972", Mr Ian Harvey that he Delongs 
to the “London Soc. of Rugby Union 
Football referees" , Lord Kagan that he 
has a "BCom lions (Textiles)" from 
Leeds, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu that 
he belongs to the r *Disabled Drivers 
Motor Club": but nothing is to be 
found about porridge. 

This illustrates one of the two 
problems - failings would be too strong 
- of Who's Who: who is included, and 
what they are allowed to say or not to 
say about themselves. In some 
instances the two problems are the 
same. As is well known, Mr Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn (also Known as 
Viscount Stansgate, Tony Benn) 
disappeared from Who’s Who like the 
Cheshire cat, until last year there was 
no more than a gnn left under 
Stansgate, and nothing under Benn. 
Now he is back with a reasonably full 
entry, although it suppresses his 
education at Westminster and Oxford. 
There can have been nothing 
previously to stop the publishers from 
printing a formal entry - date of birth, 
constituency represented, offices held 
‘ - with er wltHoiii' hfs permission ;■ blit 
Who's Who's principle is the 
cooperation of Whos. 

Very few people refuse to appear in 
Who’s Who . fewer by far than those 
who would like to be in but are not. 
One stayer-out has relented. This year 
Mr Bernard Levin is in for the 


first time, with a commendably 
straightforward entry (although it 
would have been more useful if instead 
of "Has written regularly or irregularly 
for many newspapers ..." he had 
given some dates of when lie worked 
for which). The editors, one suspects, 
might even be grateful for such 
diffidence as Mr Levin used to show. 
They have an acute pressure on space. 
Many categories of person are in ex 
officio: national newspaper editors, 
QCs, professors (all Oxbridge and 
London but not all plateglass), MPs 
and peers. The traditional scope 
extends widely. Not only are all peers 
in but also all holders of courtesy titles, 
even of secondary courtesy titles. Thus 
one Who is Viscount Ipswich, the 
five-year-old grandson of the Duke of 
Grafton; and the youngest Who of all is 
Lord Normanton’s son, little Lord 
Somerton, born last September. 

Given this pressure the choice of 
Whos is increasingly difficult to make, 
and perhaps unfairly it tends to look 
capricious. Journalists are better 
represented than they once were. But 
why, for example, among sports 
journalists are Mr Christopher Martin- 
Jenkins and Mr Ian Wooldridge in but 
not Mr Hugh Mcllvanney? Why 
among general journalists Mr Patrick 


Cosgrave but not Mr Peter Kellner or 
Mr Richard West? Or among operatic 


sopranos, why Miss Isobel Buchanan 
but not Miss Rosalind Plowright? Or 
among novelists, why Mr A. N. Wilson 
but not Mr Martin Amis? Or among 
dons, why Mr Robin Lane Fox of New 
College but not Mr Norman Stone of 
Trinity? Versatility may be an 
advantage. Mr Barry Fantoni is In for 
the first time polymathically as 
“novelist, broadcaster, cartoonist, jazz 
musician", joining the rest of the 


rather than of Mbjk Won£ 
tend to forget their dates of binfi, 
some cases they give the day 
month but not the year, to 
friends about the cake rather fa 
number of candles. Menaresometi 
absent-minded about their school* 
either because they weren’t 3 
enough or because they were too 
grand, as in the case of Mr Benn aodot 
his fellow Labour Member Mr Gila 
Radice whose manners makvth m 
over his days at Winchester. 

The commonest oblivion of all is 6» 
former marriages. Many Whos omit (o 
mention their first wives. Sometkos 
children are listed baldly -"four jtw 
d" - with no hint as to the union which 
produced them. One gaUani adoural 
mentions neither his first wife north 
two children she bore him. In anycast, 
if Who's Who is to be rigorously 
informative it nowadays needs j 
section for “lives with”. By contna 
with this bashfulness about mania js 
and children Miss Jane Lapotaire pis 
top marks for ruthless objectivity ia 
describing her own birth; "i of 
unknown father . . 

In other words Who's Who it 
conducted on permissive lines. Ow 
someone has been chosen fix 
admission they are free to use ibti 
entry to convey much what imaged 
themselves they like. They may 
attempt humour, although one dang 


is that the joke will wear thin ( fit 
Sitwellian “ fcduc : In the holidays Enn 
Eton" must have seemed funny tlx 
first time, but after thirty years.. ) 
and another is that clever-ckvemm 
often goes before a fall. Mr Nkhda 
Fairbalrn's recreations once rad 


Wells). And yet public fame is far from 
the only criterion. Professor John 
Vincent isa Who, but he turns out to be 
the- qne who. occupies, the Chair of 
Textile Technology at Mahehester 
rather than the Bristol historian so well 
known to readers of all Mr Murdoch’s 
organs from the TLS to the Paper That 
Supports Out Boys. 

Once in, the Who has a wide 
discretion as to what he says about 
himself, or she about herself. 


sources 


meaning “exalt"? Of course, many 
names are- transparent (Astypalaea, 
Polydorus, Lnodamas), and here ' 
Room is, so far as I can tell, an accurate 

Corresponds Odes between Gf£6k -Vnd ' 
'Roman names; put Adrian H .Rbdiria • 
‘ Cbnsidc ration oft he risle vance ■' of .the 1 
; dame “with regaVd to t he 11 fe and deeds ; 
bflta bearer?. bIV^qq! often leads him to. 
: profitless ' speculation -or 1 .special 


Stephen Gardiner 

A. K. Placzek (Editor in Chief) 

The Macmillan Encyclopedia of .. 
Architects 

Four Volumes: . 

2.701pp. Collier Macmillan. £230. 

Q 02 925000 5 : „ ; 

Only the Americans could have done it 
- produced this encyclopedia in four 
weighty volumes of around 2 ,700 pages 
on the architects of the world.-a work 
which keeps the true record straight 
about (he vast undertaking of making 
fine buildings and a memorable 
t , aad . about, the precise 


ptdmlnent : fcrifcinders , town ; planners, 
landscape ^architgcts, ■: patrons i and 
larehUfectuiiial ' writera. This massive 
endeavour k created from mountains of 
research, from the' contributions of 
more thari §00 specialists, and from the 
efforts of ■ a long list of advisers And 
editort, • inust be destined for ■ the 
libraty shelves of architectural sfchoOls, 


and the individual creativity of each 
architect. As such, the biographies are 
more than life histories. Thus the 
story of architecture can be observed 
through the contributions of people; in 
particular, through (he experience, 
theories' and ambitions of architects 
themselves. In that way, we are 
brought Into close contact with the 
inspirational source? of our man-made 
surroundings. 

Yet the method, dependent as it is 
on the names of these people, has, of 
course, its limitations, ana Adolf 
Placzek acknowledges this in his 
foreword. The further back you go, the 
more difficult it becomes to pin down 
the beginnings of the story. Names 
have been lost for ever - hence a great 
deal of space is given to Imhotep, for 
^onumental^ and 

Saqqara ste^^y y amid Between 2620 
and 2600 bc, one of the few whose 
names have survived from those 
ancient times. Then there were ttip 
designers of the cathedrals , of tjie 
Middle Ages; again, Mr Placzek 
deeply regrets their omission, but, he 
say?, their rigbies simply do' not exist, 
One does rather wonder, hbwever, 


reference BOOKS 


Individual innovators 
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indeed it now reads "being Muolju 
sharp at the same time" ■- but w 

f ooa did changing it do » 
erpiissiveness may make the W 
less informative thap it w/ould n 
greater control were exercised w 
entries (although it is hard to see w 
that could be done) but 
entertaining. In fact for a mxMeu 
information and entertainment 
no other reference book, not ^ 
Wlsden, to compare with wnos m 


The encyclopedia, then, 'a . m • jjj*j 
of architect,, not, like 
Fletcher, a survey of styles; soroe&T 
sections of architectural c 
remain blacked out. Y ®t at 
are a number of AncjenL, 
architects whose names haw » _ 
and, as with Imhotep, |he r eu»«j 
and excellent piece on SSuttW' 
the real heroes of 


Barbara Goodwin 

Justin Wintle (Editor) 

Makers of Nineteenth Century 

Culture 1800-1914: A Biographical 

Dictionary 

709p^. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Q7 8 j00 9295 4 

Justin Wintle’s The Makers of Modem 
Culture was flatteringly received in 
1981. It was the first volume to 
be published of a five-volume bio- 

B ihicai dictionary promising "the 
:st survey of our whole cultural 
history to dale”. Makers of Nineteenth 
Century Culture 1800-1914 is the 
■. second volume. 

; The pantheon visited here includes 
' siilers, statesmen, thinkers, musicians 
uid artists,, but also engineers, 
feminists, explorers, industrialists and 
; revolutionaries. This spread indicates 
the diversity of cultural activity, 
theoretical, applied and creative. 

. which the lastcentury produced. It also 
reminds us that, despite its reputedly 
distinctive (and, for us, Victorian) 
character, nineteenth-century culture 
hs partly a postscript to the 
Enlightenment, concerned still with 
the ^reason versus passion” debate and 
in abstract notion of progress, and 
partly a prologue to the twentieth 
century, centred on concrete scientific 
progress and artistic and philosophical 
reactions to the changes which this 
engendered. Often these two currents 
{ seem totally divorced, although Mr 
Wintle tries to camouflage the 
disjunction as "the dialectic between 
tradition and innovation". The 
difficulty, as he admits, is caused by 
tiling an arbitrary time-period and 
treating it as a cultural unity. 

j. "n* biographies are intended 
, 10 interpretative' ■ rather than 
. .Ww^Wwe. But judgments such as 
^■?' a Arnold ranks below 
I' ^ Browning" conflate the 
j, 1 Problems of selection 

1 jj? J®- found foremost, who will 
I dictionary claims' to 

lR" t rL SJ K lflcance: of subjects 
E ltw (™) and riot to offer a 


fnstonMl reconstruction" oF the 

i 1 ? e m L ost famous names are 
seif- seiectmg, but in the case of minor 
ngures the inclusions show a definite 
Ang o-Amencan bias. The choice of 

makers will reinforce most readers’ 
cultural preconceptions - but then 
presumably, the book aims precisely to 
include the famous names which the 
average English-speaking reader 
encounters. 

■ J? u e °f an entry measures an 
individual's significance for us, then 
Marx, Darwin and Wagner come first 
(eight columns), with Cardinal 
Newman and Beethoven close behind. 
It seems remarkable that only twelve 
out of 493 "makers’’ were not 
European or American (fourteen, 
including one Zionist and one pope, 
who are unclassified, being, perhaps, 
supranational). Four of these are 
classified as heroes, reformers or 
revolutionaries. Clearly, Japanese 
artists apart, almost the only outsiders 
to penetrate our cultural consciousness 
were those who rebelled against 
"primitive” societies. The book is. 
then, Eurocentric (if America counts 
as a European offshoot) and, in places, 
unashamedly Anglocentric. For 
example, the French would probably 
not rate J, S. Mill as “a giant among 
modern thinkers". 

The difficulty of making specialist 
knowledge accessible is tackled 
successfully by most contributors: the 
entry on Lobachevsky even sports a 
diagram to show how he refuted 
Euclidean geometry, and the pieces on 
. scientists, composers and artists are 
comprehensible to non-specialists. Not 
so, many of the entries on writers, 
which subject us to the bedraggled 
peacock-tail of literary-cntical 
terminology - see, for instance, Roger 
McLure’s remarks on Baudelaire's 
evocation of “the distinctive tonality 
that accrues to beauty when it is 
extracted from ugliness". My Oscar for 


constructed world of art: "this is 
Wilde's challenge to entropy and takes 
us beyond Nietzsche into tne regions of 
Gurdjieff, Aleister Crowley, 
Castafteda’s Don Juan. Wilde was .. . . 
the first Modern in his knowledge ,of 


Statutory state 


: pristine Gray 

SlKbHART 

; ^[«mwtlonal.Law of Human 

Qj WW; Clareifdori Press. 


the form- ot LUC ‘ Tf OfaW : 
established the order 
architecture over the next 2.J n’jj, _ 
or so. Handed down by lb* ■ ; 

the Roman architMturai p, 
ment, Vitruvius (whose , 
architecture is hs exact 'JSS* 

is boring), the principles 

out at the Acropolis were 
by Renaissance innovaiori' 1 ^^ 

the age of the individual I, w«dk & 
the editors of 

have encountered importet* . 

name of the architectwas 
as it had doubtless r been 
■ Greecd. ' '• ' r • ; ■; '. .- i '■ ' 


^ faflfetS iri a Particularly 

Seihflrt W this can-ae -Ph.il 


little international law. Sieghart is 
apparently aware of. the dangers 
involved in this type of very brief run- 
through of the historical find juridical 
background and the rules op 
participation in treaties., their domestic 
effect, supervision, interpretation, 
application and enforcement, . but 
inevitably there are many over- 
simplifications and distortions. For 
example. It is a pity that he perpetuates 
the myth 1 of international * law as 
“primitive law". • . ; 

The main section of the book (Parts 
Two and Three), is more worthwhile. 
This is .a collection of the eight major 
human rights instruments ordered 
according to their subject-matter. 


being” tiVe manifes,ation of absolute 

The book abounds with cross- 
references, which sometimes lead to 
unnecessary rankings and forced 
corn pan sons. The references linking 
individuals to wider issues are 
instructive, but the thematic entries in 
the index seem randomly chosen and 
are not always helpful. If we judge by 
these, the essence of nineteenth- 
century culture was Romanticism, 
followed by Nationalism, Naturalism. 
Symbolism, Liberalism, Socialism and 
Positivism. 

Although some entries seem to be 
written to order without expertise or 
enthusiasm, many are synoptic, 
scholarly and illuminating, and it is 
impossible to give all the contributors 
due credit here. In the field of political 
thought, the best contributions are 
those by Bernard Crick and Michael 
Biddiss (although the latter should 
have said more about the utopian 
Fourier's “new amorous world, a 
significant text for post-1968 sub- 
culture). Often, these glimpses of past 
lives sharpen the curiosity, so that the 
concise bibliography following each 
entry is welcome. 

The dictionary has two weaknesses. 

It rests on a definition of culture 
as something constituted by the 
achievements of an flite, a Euro- 
American republic of letters. Few 
industrialists, “applied artists", 
journalists or publishers appear, as 
such. But these journeymen, who 
develop or transmit ideas and 
discoveries, are also important in 
fashioning a culture. Second, the 
whole project rests on a premiss of 
cultural coherence, temporal and 
social, which is probably fallacious. 
Every encyclopedic work is based on a 
theory of knowledge, and different 
epistemological frameworks produce 
different fields of information. 
Here ideas are mediated through 
individuals, so that the dictionary is a 
source of biographical information, a 
feuideboojj to famous! people, rather 
than a: store ■ ' of encapsulated 1 
knowledge. It fosters a questionably 
individualistic concept of culture. 
Posterity may read it as a statement of 
the idies fixes of the would-be 
academic pacemakers of the late 
twentieth century. 


rights treaties, customary law retains 
some importance. There is still 
controversy as to its relation to treaty 
jaw in this area, and over questions 
such as the legal status of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. For the 
revolution that has occurred in 
international law since the Second 
World War, through which human 
rights have come to be regarded as a 
matter of international concern, is 
incompletely reflected In state 
practice. The gap between the rhetoric 
of governments paying lip-service to 
human rights and their actual practice 
has not significantly diminished. We 
now have a large number of 
international declaration^ and treaties 
on human rights, the mQSttmaortant'df 


Topmost people 


Steven Runciman 

R. F. Tapsell 

Monarchs, Rulers, Dynasties and 
Kingdoms of the World 

511pp. Thames and Hudson. £18. 

0 500 25085 5 

Do you wish to know who was King of 
Atlech in 890 ad? It was Flaithbertach 
mac Murchad. Or who succeeded 
Wmyi I Rubembeka as Omukama of 
Bunyoro? It was Olimi l Kalimbi. Or 
what relation Peda Komati Vemn of 
Kondavidu was to his predecessor? He 
was brother's grandson via son. Such' 
interesting facts can be learnt from this 
portentous book, which provides some 
500 lists of rulers, under 254 
geographical headings, giving (he 
kinship of each ruler to his predecessor 
and usually the dale of his accession. 
The range is vast: 177 pages are devoted 
to Asian rulers, 125 to European, forty- 
four to African, three to American 
and one to those of the Pacific Islnnds. 
The lists are preceded by an alpha- 
betical guide giving short entries about 
the various states and dynasties. 

The intent seems to be to provide a 
world-wide coverage. But there arc 
curious omissions. The Presidents of 
the United States are allowed in. but 
not the Doges of Venice, or any other ’ 
Presidents, we have the Roman Popes 
and the Dalai Lamas, but not the 
dynasty of the Aga Khan, whose 


pontificate is hereditary. Some of the 
German former sovereign houses, such 
as Lippe, Reuss or Waldeck-Pyrmont 


are absent; and the choice, of Indian 
maharajahs seems arbitrary. In the 
Balkans we hear nothing of the 
powerful if short-lived principality of 


Zachlumia. The list of ruling families in 
medieval Greece omits the Gattilusi of 
Lesbos, ns well as ihe Despots of 
Mistra; and the Bagratids of Taron do 
■ not appear aiiiqhg the 1 Armenian 


C rinces. The lists of voievods of 
. loldavla and VValtachia ends abruptly 
in the early seventeenth century, 
apparently on the grounds that 
thenceforward "they were no more 
than Turkish governors", One could 
perhaps maintain (hat view, though 
with modifications, about the 
eighteenth-century princes, but in the 
seventeenth century they were no 
more subservient than in most of the 
sixteenth. 

It may be unfair to complain about 
not very important omissions; but in a 
hook that aims to be complete the 
complaint is not irrelevant. One can 
complain more forcibly that many of 
the dates and even some of the names 
are doubtful. The author has certainly 
covered vast and varied fields in his 
reading: and hfs bibliography is 
, impressive. But he never tells us how 
far he Is relying on legend and tradition 
and how far on solid written sources. . 
The historian Is unwise if he entirely 
neglects tradition but stili more unwise 
if he accepts it ns proven fact. When 
dealing with the Moslem world, where 
genealogical tradition is usually 
reliable, R, F. Tupscll is on fnirly safe 
ground. But are we to accept the 
definite existence of all the Irish kings 
of the dark ages or of all the rulers of 
the less literate states of Africn? He 
occasionally adds a question-mark lo a 
date, and occasionally omits a date 
altogether. Very seldom indeed he 
admits to doubt. Even in Ihe recorded 
history of Europe there are many 
questionable dates and even 
questionable names. For instance, his 
lists of the early rulers of Bosnia am! 
Bulgaria are both open to question; 
and even in belter-known parts of 
Europe many medieval dates are 
uncertain. The guileless reader needs 
to be given a word of wnrning. 

Had it been less ambitious in scope 
and more informative about its 
sources, )he book could have been a 
useful help to budding historians. As it 
is, it combines great erudition with a 
■rather endearing touch of fantasy.' 


■ ’ 1 • • ■ J . •* • - . . .M * ’ ■ ‘ * 

constitutes one of the most important sources for the economic " 
history of the Western world 1 American Reference Book Annual: . 

‘a valued and essential bibliographical tool in economics and 
economic history* Economic Journal 

‘No one working on Britain or France between 1801 and 1850 can 
feel confident of having exhausted the printed sources without 
having searched the Catalogue of the Goldsmiths’ Library* 
Business History Review 

CATALOGUE 
of the 

GOLDSMITHS LIBRARV 
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The Catalogue will be completed on’ 11th August 1983 with the 
■ publication of Volume IV 
Voll Q48515014X. £50.00 

.. VoI.H •• Q485150158 £50.00 

VolIIl , •. 048& 150123 £ 60.00 

■ •... VolIU- • : .048B 150131 ■:. .! £75.00 

. ^ Complete set ISBN 0 £85 1Q0J.6 6 
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Capital commemorations 


J. K. L. Walker 

Sheila Fairfield 

The Streets orLondon: A dictionary of 
the names and their origins 
353pp. Macmillan. Paperback. £3.95. 
0 333 28649 9 


which had begun life in 1686 as a though, has gom 
compliment to James II (as the King northern end of C 

fl. . _ ■ m. L. _ 1 Inmne'c an fnrt hoc NhnVl 


has gone, overlaid by the 
end of Charing Cross Road; 


Streets in the City and in St James’s so, too, has Stir 
were to his brother, and King Street, rebuilt in 1843 a 
Covent Garden, to his Father) was re- named after ill 
christened Kingly Street in 1906 (Ihe erotically, oru 
year that also saw the appearance of Canton Street, 
Kingsway, named after Edward VJI); Place, Nankin 5 


pleasures of London* sriee^tfe was Ihe 'Ttai best thing lo being royal for 
sight of groups of baffled provincials those who, looking to the future, saw ™£ S Row Russia _ Row Moscow 

examining the street-name %f Alley the street-nameplate as a kind of ^ commemorated Tsar 

near Charing Cross Station. The name, healthy gravestone was to be the SEHonln 1816; 

as Sheila Fairfield reminds us in her landowner or develoner, the grander ^faUer like SSSm uujpk 

useful guide, was part of the price the better: Bedfords, Harleys (in £jls^ r t 2K^^^ p B dating. 
exacted by George Villiers, Duke of alliance with Cavendishes). Gros- for a spot ot Ren Livings P P 
Buckingham, when he sold his house venors. Cadogans. Family names. Mount Pleasant, uerirenweii, 
south of rhe Strand for development in rities. the names of spouses or country supplies a less wcll-n nested Russian 
the J 670 s: that the new streets should houses could be spread out over a connection; the mound of refuse and 


£3 95 this looks like an act of desperation, an 
all-too-human failure of the imagina- 
— — tlon as municipal thirst overcame 
of the judgment. 


James’s so, too, has Stinking Lane in the City, 
g Street, rebuilt in 1843 as King Edward Street, 
f was re- named after the martyr king. More 
906 (the exotically, oriental street-names - 
irance of Canton Street, Pekin Street, Amoy 
ird VJI) : Place, Nankin Street - cluster down in 
ation, an Limehouse , old Chin atown , but for the 
imagine- rest the tally is thin enough: Poland 
ivercame Street (after a pub, the King of 
Poland), Sicilian Avenue (Sicilian 


i-M 


mrk 






commemorate each word in hrs name 
and title. Perhaps those who renamed 
the street York Place a year or two ago, 
feltltliRl Zimri’s joke, or his builder’s 
over-literalness, had had a long enough 


venors. Cadogans. Family names. Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell. 
titles, the names of spouses or country supplies a less wcll-n (tested Russian 
houses could be spread out over n connection; the mound of refuse and 
satisfyingly wide area; Wigmore Street cinders which. Cockney-style, gave the 
and Wimpole Street, for example, street its name, is said to have been 
commemorate family seats of Edward utilized in the rebuilding of Moscow 


Harley, Earl of Oxford; Wilton after 1812. 

Crescent and Its namesakes in it is all a fascinating and reassuring 
Belgravia the Earl of Wilton, Robert muddle, evidence of English capacity 
Grosvenor’s father-in-law. Further t0 sacr jfice substance as long as the 
scale there was still outward form remains unchanged: 


Eccentricity in London street-names d ~wn the ' idSTSS ^re w« .till outwaJdformremainT unchanged; 

Fe e ifl'n a srope to turn a district mto a memorial Route Eleven, central London’s 
like Ho! bom or Flee! Street suit named r it nn p • rpd.hnrlf Rfimr's Court naumd * ennn fmin/t sto^if rai ^ 



/. : >/’.■" 

< ,tV.‘ " rj 


■ iV 




T ^ SSS, itself caiied. 

after streams long smee absorbed into ens firine 5 in its street-names - Palliser a f {er the capital's oldest feature, 
the oubhcdrainage system, or, like Pall Road Comeragh Road. Gledstanes London Wall Public figures, like 
Mall, after a game not much played _ »h« fnmiiv 'JSZ 


the public drainage system, or, like Pall 
Mall, after a game not much played 
these days by the beau monde. On the 
face of it, remarkably little demolition 
has been carried out; most of the 
names in Covent Garden, for example, 
as shown in a street-map of 1738, 
survive, except to the .west around 


Road, Comeragh Road. Gledstanes 
Road, Perham Road - the family 
background of Sir William Palliser who 
laid out the estate. For the humbler, 


alter the capitals oldest reature, 
London Wall. Public figures, like 
foreigners, don’t feature very strongly: 
the Palmerstons, the Gladstones, the 
Disraelis are quietly shunted off to 


Seven Dials where the present-day s j m p| e buckram-stiffener; in Brixton, 
Monmouth Street appears as St B ern ays Orove, for Albert Bernays, a 
Andrew’s Street anrf (confusingly) pro fessor of chemistry. 

Monmouth Street, eighteenth-century tn „ Mna i v 


there were one-off speculations: in wherever space is available in Acton or 
Smithfield, GjeenhilPs Rents for John Wimbledon or Forest Gate or West 
Greenhill; in Finsbury, Lambs Hampstead. London is no place to look 
Passage, named after Thomas Lamb, a f or heroes on the street-names - except ■ 
simple buckram-stiffener; in Bnxton, f or Wellington who has managed to 
Bernays Orove. f°r Albert Bernays, a no tch up fifty-five entries in the current 


"Stieve Donard ", Meconopsis x sheldonli Taylor, a hybrid Himalayan ortk 
poppy which requires a lime-free soil and flourishes in cool, shaded plxe.h 
one of forty-eight water-colour paintings by Wendy Walsh (each m 
accompanied by a note by Charles Nelson) from An Irish Honlegimn:TO 
and Garden Plants of Ireland (224pp. Thames and Hudson. is. 


A to Z. 
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>. style, follows the line of Shaftesbury * U ™J flj?* J! -551.1 ifiX 

Avenue, built more' than a hundred wddled. the Hamarket, Hot IUI. 

.' years later. There was, however, as Ms ,[ k< S y h nP'U ^ 

• Fairfield tells us in her- Introduction, Saffron Hffl (where the b J sho P s .^% I Rfi tfiSTI 1 

. . i. much renaming after 1856, with grew saffron crocuses) wmdm'l X 11 W 

. ) ! : d ; Overstocks of New Streets, Union Street and Great Windmill Street (both 

i ‘ : >- . Streets and Ring Streets being cleared predictably, though uidmnginably : 

: ; WflMsum ,T^ . St^arp 

.!• ' T-i j T f* *11 Paul and Jenne Davies and 
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Iain S pro at (Editor) 

.The Cricketers* Who's Who 1983 

•' 477pp. Cricketers’ Who’s Who, 99, 
Alawych, London, WC2. Paperback, 
£4.99. ! 

0 907481 05 1 

■Neville Cakdus . 

The Roses .Matches 1919-1939 

520pp. Souvenir Press. £9.95, 

0 285 62520 9 . 
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Worcesters hi re)’s cricket superstitions j}]™ o? d 

include a refusal to eat pears or dlick preBS -. £ ®* 95, 

during the summer. . months (an 0 /Oil ixAi o 
abstention' with limited application to 

Ihe average pavilion lunch of my The wild orchids of Europe 
.experience), then this is just the book northern outliers of the essenl 


The wild orchids of Europe are 
northern outliers of the essentially 


experience), then this is just the book northern outliers of the essentially 
for you. For sporting journalists, tropical family Orchidaceae which 
cricket statisticians and the young at comprises at least 20,000 species. In 


heart, it will be Irreplaceable. the tropics many of these grow on the ? rc “ iaa snou 

Neville Cardus’s accounts of the bark of trees, . being therefore testiCular-roo 

■ between-wnrs Roses matches for the S^n^smddoMHefia^ only th «20() 

Manchester ■ Guardian come from the cUn £ t0 .*J? e Jj*. and ■Jg d ° wn aenal andsubLed< 
remote other extreme of cricket roottwiA a ftvo-Uyered blotting-paper ^BspecU 
literature, the consciously literary as surface to absorb water from rahi and relatives. 

■ . ■ . . . . . ‘ i mAiof an*' f ngv nnecpcc rlnwgrs nrt^nm In 


these plants to begin growth anew In 
the next favourable season. The paired 
rounded tubers in such 'Mediterranean 
gerfera as Ophrys and Orchis led the 
unprudish ancient Greek and Roman 
herbalists to name them accordingly. 
“Mirabilis est orchis herba", wrote 
Pliny the Elder, “gemina radicer 
testicnlis simili", which his Elizabethan 
translator Philemon Holland rendered 
as “canying purple floures, a double 
bulbous root like unto a mans 
genitoires”. In attitude, observe the 
authors of Wild Orchids of Britain and 
Europe , "the modern Greek is not so 
very different, and the traveller in 
Greece who claims to be looking for 
orchids should beware!" From such 
testicular-rooted species the concept 
Orchidaceae has expanded to cover not 


only the 200 or so European species 
ana subspecies of this work but all their 
relatives. 



0 285 62520 9 ; inst the harshly factual, Cardus m P'? ^ they possess flowers, often in 

! > virtually invented crlcket flne writing, pendulous spikes, of immense and 

Iain Sproat's compilation is a tribdte to for better or worse. That it sometimes “Srinaring 1 diversity ■ ln ; form , 
the qualities of the human spirit: both fs for the worse there is small doubt: an size ’ fragrance and colour but all 
those which have enabled him to put it easy wicket- becomes "a wicket , of constructed -on the pme basic plan, 
together In the intervals of what one easefulness”, and the Shakespearian These ’ ,°' her mhumerable and 

R resume? to be .an exacting life gs a ' and Dickensian allusions become commercially important garden hybrids, 
lember of .Parliament, and those wearisome, esoeciallv when ihev are b ? ve made orchids raipiljw to., the 


Williams. Williams and AW 
and Baumann and KOnkele.TVF 
lication of yet another m* 
these" "orchids thus calls 
justification. To compete 
excellent predecessors 
needs to be comprehensive, i»» 
clear, well organized, up toj* 
classification and ■ ncmieiD^ 
profusely illustrated w Jg 
convenient in size to b 5 CI ®j 
on plant-viewing 
reasonably priced; for fflj» JJJ 
flower-seekers it also neeihtt. ■ 
EngUsh. Fortunately 
Britain and Europe 
requirements. Intjeed il 
them by including 

■ssatjawSs 


These, with other innumerable and 
commercially important garden hybrids. 


There is no shortage of good 
illustrated books about European These chapleff^Nj 

orchids, though most of them fire in W ^ M.pSc*#S! 
German. Dealing only with species of by 

the British Isles, Summerhayes's ^hn^^lthou^f ihey 
account of 1968 runs to 366 pages and authors ' ™ 

sixty-one coloured plates: since 1968 


[ember of Parliament, and those wearisome, especially when they are h ? ve ,™*de orchids familiar to, the there have been books by Ettlinger 
ui . i ' -Vi general nuhltc. hut the fimal -flowered onH T nno nn the tnmfl ^nsr.iM. 


Which may enable others to read it . The 
Cricketers’ Who’s Who is a directory of 
all those who played county cricket in 
England last season. And when I say 
all, I do mean all: it claims to include 



aesthetic, the moral and the pragmatic: 
Cnrdus was the supreme cricket 



them in elegance. 

The family evidently originated in 


d the the tropics, and some potable features 


and Lang on the same species, a minor omissi 01 

Moreover, for European orchids in scopulorwn, a 
general, there ■ are the superbly Wild Orchids 
illustrated works published between is indeed a worthy • ^ 
1962 and 1982 by E. Nelson, O. and E. ' corpus of Europe D1 ^T. 
Danesch, Landwehr, ' Sundermann, reference works. - 


endemic Madeiran * | 

folhsa, they have.owW> 
likewise endemic Mauwgi .. _ . 





“definitions and.J«!F 
definitions are 
Pnr BTamole. the, 


1952 round about the same tinle that For example, the, 

Elizabeth David's Italian Food was mentions neither its de 


. " ^ qulte impossible foi- ;driy individual , ; backbpne .i. Of . feasonedT^actlcal Advantageous. From the tropics a leading the great devolution In English its 

:i.v/‘ : <;--;L-’ i U>.;ady^tfigt all the ■■ information is criticism -Into hls^ -'accounts. 'They also limited .number, of orchid, groups dohtestic, greed. 1 It therefore falls ! i 

•' ■■ :! 1 ’ ^ ^urate,$P I can only r epprt tbat it ha? provide^ the ; rdre experience qf a enterprisingly managed long ago to ' unbasily betweert fashionable cuisine 

r V ; - ' ^ 1 p™^;a^ ra . l ^w)ierever LJhave been, phnehantaof county cricket between penetrate into temperate [regions such ana the. consciously quaiiit Aciori or’ 


expertsiveness:; 


■ -i i / iv ' .tW Mrt':of bopfc^that l.petsonaiwevcr.: ■: MMdbaldr R 
• ; ' fee^htiy ; necd fo.csb^ltipn^facrngll l[.,buf theeharifii 

findimyseir^ ^ splinting whether!,: : gqpie.ate i 

1 MrSproat has never once" faUeriyictinv two-eyed- .ste 


pordca year nyi year .as it as Europe^ and Westepi Asia, even Beeton. Originally published: In nirie Sevruga ana 

not merely- do the great indeed to,, the Arctic, These have volumes \by .the Wine and Food, caught in the ^ 

[iand . - go. ' Sutcliffe, .retained the basic, floral structure of Sopoty. it has abouHt ^n academic air : flowing into |w -yf. faglitk 

i Rhoda?; yeriiy.' Hutton, their tropical ancejtgrs though they are vtnich leads qiie to suppose that it . • Beluga caviar, 

5.tyl«. andlashibns of unable to* .equal 'the • larger Species might ■ have been ' Intended ‘ as r the but it does npt a 

te vividly rccaptured ^- the lin ■ gaydinCSs. They 1 have : - become English equivalent to the formidable The recipes fits ng; JLm 
- - a a u . -ui.ua - «*'- * - - • disadvantages LaroUsseGdstronomlque, which is part- concentrate 0 f • X 

in b : of everV Frenfch hrlde'S trolutseau. ■' The - new . edition 


lo the rentptQtfon lhaf-1 kripw l should;;: i ncrer^ipg uw :of -thQi.wids ahdCihe stei 
, • ;• i <>► , find . irresistible,' .and somewhere i-i'oi;; bdwwt’g pfi thb?fgst buhiper, the 1919 '.tin 
"iV 0 'tbel 1 . slipped in; a wholly fictitious experiment wi(htw( 0 'd hy foatcheSVthei - m a 
-vplayer, The, amount of- information v effects bn ihe.'gdmebf the iprroductibp'wdi 
,- >{ ^.Contained In. It- ik- immense; extending of first. Innings points, .This ls ahiideal spe 
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The psyche 

Anthony Storr 

Robert S. Liebert 

Michelangelo: A psychoanalytic study 
of his life and images 
447pn, with black-and-white 
Illustrations. Yale University Press. 

£25. 

0 300 02793 1 

Michelangelo is a fascinating subject 
for psychological appraisal; and. since 
Robert S. Liebert is both psycho- 
analyst and art historian, he appears 
well equipped for the task. As Liebert 
points out, there is a mass of material 
which throws light on Michelangelo's 
personality; 480 of his letters; 327 of his 

S ms; biographies by Vasari and 
idivi, who both knew him 
personally; and much besides. Liebert 
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information about the life of 
Michelangelo than we do about the life 
of any other artist before the 
nineteenth century." If one believes 
that the psychoanalytic study of the 
dead is i»tn possible and fruitful, it 
looks as if Michelangelo should be a 
suitable case for interpretation. But 
psychoanalytic understanding of the 
fundamentalist Freudian variety which 
Liebert espouses is tied to 
reconstruction of the supposed climate 
and events of earliest childhood, and 
this is exactly the period of 
Michelangelo’s life about which we 
have least information. The relation 
between the known facts of 
Michelangelo's psychology and the 
images he created is of considerable 
interest, and can be convincingly 
examined from the psychiatric point of 
view without recourse to hypothetical 
speculation about his infancy. If 
Liebert had been content to rely upon 
psychiatric phenomenology 'he would 
have written a better book . 

Michelangelo was. the second of five 
sons. Liebert records his date of birth 
“Malch5;i475;'but Vasari; Howhrd 
nWfl«4 i i tad Ludwig Goldschejder all.' 
flre it as March 6. As was customary 
the middle- class in fifteenth- 
jratunr Italy, -the new baby was 
immediately boarded out with a wet 
foirse. After the birth of three more 
.1*5 ; Michelangelo was six, his 

- Know nothirtg of his 
relationship with her, His wet nurse 
to daughter of one' stone-fnosoh, 
wiflinRrrtodlo another. Michelangelo 
■ E e . r t0 having been suckled 
^g chisels and hammers, and may 
Sobered that KIs skill bad 
W^Jfodo with this; but we know 
of what ties he formed with his 
■ILfTSi. !*°r even haw long he 
tothher. When he did return 
ffi^ up in a household which 
Mi ffi W Petertial grandmother and 
byther And wife, as well as 
k brothers. But Where 

twS' - thc dme of his 
“Ws death and his father’s 

*a< Tnl^' ^ich occurred when he 
* not: at all certain. 
.Mjafosts would nearly all agree 

Snh P 3 c Pl rati0n fro™ the m o«rer 
h .{J “^.subsequent return to her; 
E f n n L s,t W- after weaning, is 
cbild bad stHrt in life Ay 
the tSTfr onLy one of 

Kilv jhrathers in • the Biionartoti- 
.It is unlikely - that 
^t e wis a prominent 
hg^y&SP 11 f “P^riaging., We don’t 
ll^T e Iangelo evef . formed a 
“ 6nouah ** ^ «-• mother to 


in stone 

to be so young. He accepts Oremland’s 
theory that, ns both Michelangelo’s 
mother-figures were young when they 
were lost to him. it is natural that he 
should return to the idealized mother 
of early childhood as he remembered 
tier. If bom images are unconsciously 
determmed by the events of early 
childhood, as Freudian theory 
demands. Liebert should have 
discussed why two such different 
images are created at different times. It 
looks as if conscious choice is playing a 
larger part than Liebert is willing to 
concede. 

Michelangelo's homosexual inclin- 
ation is well attested, both by his love 
for Tommoso de' Cavalieri and other 
young men. and also by his 
concentration on the male body in 
sculpture. Liebert devotes a chapter 
to Michelangelo’s probably chaste 
relation with the young men he loved, 
and also makes several references to 
the Ignudl on the Sistine chapel ceiling. 
The relation between these images and 
homosexual fantasy is fascinating. 
They closely resemble the over- 
muscled. "butch” photographs in 
magazines devoted to the male body. 
But Liebert does not discuss this. 
Instead, he concentrates on hypo- 
thetical explanations of the origins of 
Michelangelo's homosexuality. We do 
not need to know why Michelangelo 
was homosexual; only that he was so. 
Liebert guesses that Michelangelo's 
maternal deprivation led him to des- 
pair of recovering “the experience oF 
warmth from the body of a maternal 
woman” and hence to “transfer his 
need to the image of a powerful, caring 
male". This may be so; but the most 
usual home background of male 
homosexuals today is that of an absent, 
punitive, or inadequate father com- 
bined with an overprotective, sen- 
timental mother. If Michelangelo 
found maternal care from his aunt or 
grandmother, this second and com- 
moner explanations is as likely as 
Liebert’s especially as Michelangelo’s 
father is supposed to have been 
inadequate, we simply do not know. 

■ i , ( n . ■ -':■■■» 1 

[ - Michelangelo's sonnets bear witness 
to the fact that he was temperamentally 
depressive. “There is no consolation 
for me. here / Where joy is far out- 
weighed by misery," and “To me was 
sent the dark time, I know well / for 


Objects of devotion 


Cyril Mango 


Kurt Weitzmann, GaianE 
AliregaSrili, Aneli Volskaja, 
Manolis Chatzidakis, 

Gordana BabiI, Miiiail 
Alpator, Teodora Voinescu 
The Icon 

419pp. 385 colour illustrations. 

Evans. £45. 

0 237 45645 1 

The Icon is not so much a book as one 
of those lavishly illustrated inter- 
national packages that are confected 
by publishers with an eye on a popular 
market. The formula is by now 
familiar. Hie publisher (in this case 
Arnaldo Mondadori of Milan) invites a 
number of “distinguished authorities” 
to contribute one or more chapters on 
their respective areas of expertise. 
Some of the authorities approached 
accede to the request in the knowledge 
that they have already written pretty 
much the same things for other 
publishers Rnd so will not be put to 
undue trouble. TTiey accordingly 
compose their pieces without being 
informed of what their collaborators 
are intending to say and then the whole 
package is assembled, translated and 
re-translated and finally issued under 
different imprints in English. French, 
Italian, German, etc. By now several 
publishers are involved and the authors 
are seldom given an opportunity to 
review or even proof-read the finished 
product. Not that it matters, since it is 
taken for granted that very few 
purchasers are going to read the text. 

The chief merit of (his volume is that 
it covers a wide field, from the splendid 
encaustic icons of the sixth century to 
the rather unattractive Romanian and 
Greek products of the seventeenth, 
without, however, including either 
Bulgaria or Cyprus. A number of wall- 
paintings ana mosaics, stone reliefs, 
ivories and enamels (not all of them 
icons in thc accepted meaning of the 
term) have qlso.beep thrown In.- The 
section . on "Crusadef Icons",, whose 
existence has been revealed thanks, to 
Kurt Weitzmaun’s researches on 
Mount Sinai, is particularly welcome. 
The colour plates are, on the whole,. 


it has always been with me since birth." P°* nte a ou{ a total of 385, 


Because Liebert concentrates upon the 
hypothetical origins of Michelangelo's 
depression, he leaves little space . for 
discussion of the relation of depression 
with Michelangelo’s chosen images, or 
of its more general relation with his 
creativity. For example, Liebert makes, 
passing reference to Michelangelo's 
‘‘self-mutilating" self-portrait upon the 
flayed skin held up by St Bartholomew 
in -The Last Judgment", Although he 
calls this “a searing emblem of self- 
revelation", he does not relate the 
peculiar choice of an empty skin to 
Michelangelo's depression. "Empti- 
ness” and the presence of “an aching 
Void" are characteristic complaints of 
the depressed, who feet that, however 
much love or esteem is poured into 
them,,the void can nqver be filled. 

Many of Michelangelo's works are 
unfinished r .Liebert believes, that 
Michelangelo was -reluctant- to “sever 
his bond wfth.tlta block df jyidj 
thiii--. woke . fetfrew- ■ or£ ms ?Va?fy “ 
profound separation anxieties”. Is.it 
not more conyincing to suppose that, 
like many people who : are tempera-.- 
mentally depressive, Michelangelo was 


well reproduced, although it should be 
pointed out that of a total of 385, 
fourteen are out of focus and about 125 
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Roundel with Archangel from the dome of the church of Panaghiu ton 
Arakos, Cyprus, one of the illustrations in Proportion and Struct urc of l he 
Human Figure in Byzantine Wall-Painting and Mosaic 6v June and David 
Winfield (203pp. Oxford . B.A.R. Hi. 0 86054 196 7). 


Russian. _ Bulgarian, Georgian or 
Macedonian, arc examined for signs of 
popular "vigour” or “realism’^ that 
allegedly distinguisli them from Ihe 
more elegant , but effete productions of 
Byzantium. Thus, both western and 
eastern specialists, labouring as they 
do under different constraints, arc 
reduced to the same tedious search for 
“schools” and the analysis of 
composition, drapery and volume. 

I do not mean to suggest that the 
study of icons should be left to religious 
mystics or that it is entirely possible lo 
view them with Ihe eyes of medieval 
man. Even so. some effort can surely 
be made to understand them in terms 
of their primary purpose, which was to 


E juce the worshipper face to face with 
is celestial patron, to remind him of 
certain key episodes of (he divine 
ctrumu or to express a theological 
doctrine. To treat icons as simply 
objects of art without relating their 
artistic conventions to their devotional 
function and, especially, to thc mentul 
habits of their users is to ignore the 
very heart of the mailer. When, ui the 
close of the Middle Ages, members of 
ihe Orthodox world were brought into 
close contact with the naturalistic and 
(to them) unlraditionnl represen- 
tations in Roman Catholic churches, 
they expressed not only tl^eir repug- 
nance, but also ihcir inability to 
. a address prayers (o that kind of picture. 


* missei 


are variously too red, too blue, 
bleached or gravy-coloured. 

Unlike the average purchaser, I felt 
an obligation to read the text, which 
turned out . to be fairly sober and 
scholarly, though marred by numerous 
mistranslations and mistakes, not all of 
the latter, J presume, attributable to 
the authors. Consequently, I shall not 
castigate Professor Weitzmann for 
stating that the triumph of icon- 
worship occurred In 835 (instead of 
843), that the middle Byzantine period 
lasted from 853 to 1204 (what hap- 
pened in 853?) or for ascribing . to 
Theodore the Stiidite the idolatrous 
view that the icon was identical to its 
model (ail in the first three pages}. 
Setting aside these and many other 
errors, the text left me yrith one strong 
impression, that of the inability of the 

the West as they are in the communist 
countries of eastern Europe. In the 
West the iebn Is, above alii a profitable 
comqiodity on tfip art-market ajid its 
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Power and the power of speech 

Roy Harris 



Pierre Bourdieu 

Ceque parler veut dire; L’dconomie 
des ^changes linguistiques 
244pp. Paris: Fayard. 69fr. 

2213012164 _ __ 

In Pierre Bourdieu's writings on 
language and society we have seen for 
some years now the reddest or 
sociological flags being waved in front 
of the bull of modern linguistic 
orthodoxy. This spectacle, viewed 
from high up in the Anglo^axon 
stands, is not without entertainment 
value; but it is a curious spectacle 
indeed, and rather puzzling. FOr the 
bull appears supremely indifferent, 
while on the other hand the matador 
waves his flag from such a great 
distance that the bull could hnrdfy be 
expected to be interested, let alone 
tormented. It louks like a ritual nan- 
contest choreographed by a director 
with a grimly off-beat sense of humour. 
Yet behind it all one senses that there is 
real blood waiting to be spilled if only 
the combatants would make a fight 
of it. 

Bourdieu's critique of modern 
linguistics can, at the risk of over- 
simplification. be summarized as 
follows. From Saussure onwards, in 
Bourdieu's view, modem linguistics 
has been an intellectual con-tnck. He 
sees - or thinks he sees - that 
Chomsky's competence is, in the final 
analysis, simply another name for 
Saussure’s longue, and condemns the 
fictio juris by which Chomsky converts 
immanent laws of legitimate discourse 
into general norms of linguistic 
conformity. Far Bourdieu, the pos- 
tulation of a completely homo- 
geneous speech community dodges 
the whole question of the socio- 
economic circumstances- under which 
a 1 linguistic competence . of the 
, Chomskyan kind could be established, 
and the "market conditions’* which 
.:,have to obtain . in order tq impose and 
: 4 maintain d di*tinetiqb: between -right 
and wrong where grammar is 
concerned. As a result, linguists are 
misguidedly led to look to linguistic 
structure fdr constraints which in fact 
derive from the social conditions in 
which language operates. In short, 
they are obliged to faire tie la sodologie 
sans le savotr. 



sans le savoir. 

Put like that, Bourdieu's objection 
sounds rather like the boring old 
Marxist question-time stand-by in 
linguistics seminars: “But what- about 
power!" Well; what- about It? The 
answer is tliat in reading Bourdieu one 
conies to' see that “What about 
■ power?", if interpreted in Bourdieu's 
sense, is not quite as boring a question 
as it sounds (and indeed is when asked 
by these who usually raise it). In spite of? 
r or perhaps because of 7 Bourdieu's 
constant economic metaphors, . one 
comes to see thatpower does not have 
to be construed directly and crudely in 
terms of economics or public politics. 
And once that intellectual blockage is 
removed, then the question of 
linguistic power and its relation to 
linguistic nonnativity is all-pervasive in 
every form of discourse, spoken or 
written. Parents have linguistic power 
over their children, and teachers over 
their pupils. Hence assumptions about 
nnwer nra huilt in to everv atlemnl to 


linguistic trisor, a fund of language 
Freely available for the use of the 
community and the individual. But 
the reality is otherwise. Verbal 
communication necessarily involves 
linguistic inequality. The iconomte des 
tenon ges lingulsiiqites is an economy 
regulated bv relations of symbolic 
power, which reflect the social power 
relations between interlocutors and 
groups of interlocutors. In short, there 
is no iangitc to which all have equal 
access in virtue of being members of a 
linguistic community. 

Modern linguistics, however, 
pretended that there was in order to set 
itself up in business as a bourgeois 
academic discipline. It postulated an 
autonomous lartgue which could be 
studied and analysed without any 
reference to the social conditions of 
its production, reproduction and 
utilization. This deco nrextualjznt ion 
received different emphases in the 
hands of different theorists. Saussure 
emphasized the holistic properties of 
the system. Chomsky emphasized the 
formal properties of grammatical 
patterns. But the decontextualization 
brought about the same distortion of 
inquiry in all cases. Communication 
was rejected as a focus of study, 
because it was held to be merely a 
matter of “performance" or parole. 
Furthermore, it was dismissed anyway 
on the grounds of being simply a 
process of encoding ana decoding, 
as if the sole activity in which the 
linguistic community was interested 
was somehow like the professional 
occupation of cipher clerks. The result 
in university departments of linguistics 
was what Bourdieu calls T ‘ philo - 
logism". Philologlsm he defines as “the 
theory of language which foists itself on 

K le who nave nothing to do with 
_ lage except study it. 

Bourdieu advocates a sociological 
critique of language which will replace 
such bogus theoretical abstractions 
as grammaticallty, meaning and 
competence. - The study , of gram-' 
malic&UW is to b'tTeplflced by the study 
of the legitimacy of language, the study 
of meaning by the study of the value 
and power of speech, and the study of 
competence by the study of linguistic 
capital. Nothing less, in his view, will 
come to terms with the simple fact that 
language is first and foremost a praxis. 


prescriptivism inherent in Victorian, 
dictionary-making. It took only a 
hundred years for censorship to end up 
as science. 

That is not all, however. The 
institutionalization of this concept of 
the word simultaneously proposed and 
propagated through the agency of 
dictionaries is itself a powerful 
instrument in enforcing an educational 
programme based upon the norms, 
expectations and tastes of a particular 
class. Words come to be- seen as 
inherently having right and wrong uses. 
The dictionary itself takes on 
authority, independently of its 
compilers, and imposes that authority 
on all strata of society. Arthur 
Scargill's dad, we have recently been 
told, reads his dictionary every day-an 
example of therapeutic piety which 
invites comparison with the once 
common practice of daily Bible 
reading. What exactly that has done to 
Scargill senior’s mental lexicon nobody 
knows. But it can hardly have failed to 
inculcate belief in that mot d toutesfins 
du dictionnalre whose actual social 
existence Bourdieu explicitly denies. 
Belief in the lexicographer's word fin 
both senses) is an integral part of the 
powerful language myth on which 
modern linguistics is based, and which 
enables the dictionary entry to function 
as a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

For a craftsman so keenly interested 
in language, and one who can make 


very shrewd observations about the 
style of writers as diverse as Heidegger 
and Montesquieu, Bourdieu is a dismal 
sentence-smith. His polemic prose 
moves with ail the poise and agility of a 
matador with two left feet. This 
general ungainliness is emphas- 
ized rather than concealed by the 
occasional flourishes which are 
skilfully executed. He compares 
literary semiology to the prayer-wheels 
of Tibet (which works better in French 


because of the echo from inoulin 
ti pri&res to moulin d paroles). 
Occasionally lie produces phrases 
which have a kind of brutal Pseuds 
Comer charm, like la logique des 
automatismes verbaux. But for most 01 
the time the render is embarrassingly 
aware of a desperate effort to wring 
cumulative verbal effects out of the 
unpromising material provided bv 
French sociological jargon. In the end, 
one cannot repress the uneasy feeling 
that Bourdieu, in spite of himself, is 
a kind of enlightened Whorfian, 

. accepting linguistic imprisonment 
( within a certain style of writing because 
he believes it unavoidable if he is to say 
what he wants to say, since that form of 
discourse alone makes available the 
concepts required for his message. 

His envious glances at Heidegger 
point to the same conclusion. Perhaps 
the explanation lies in Bourdieu's 
obsession with the problem of linguis- 
tic legitimacy. For this, in an odd way, 
comes very close to Whorfianism in its 
least defensible form. (Those who 
object to this as a slur on Whorf are at 
liberty to substitute “pseudo- 
Whorfanism” for “Whorfianism" in 
the last sentence. We are here 
concerned with the Whorf of linguistic 
repute, not the Whorf of insurance 
reality.) Not that Bourdieu ostensibly 
has much lime for Whorf: there is only 
one reference to Whorf in the book, 
and the index even manages to mis- 
spell his name. None the less Bourdieu 
occasionally makes remarks which 
have a Whorfian ring to them, as when 
he observes that ordinary language 
not only provides a reservoir of 
expressions potentially utilizable for 
poetic and philosophical games of 
various kinds, but also a reservoir of 
formes de Vaperception du monde 
social , wherein we can find the 
“principles of the vision of the social 
world which are shared by the whole 
group". In the same passage he 


describes ordinary languaw as ,h. 
P^ct of the cumulative | a ^ 
thought dominated by power 2 
between classes. This links up wiibS 
remarks on style and on U 
savant. Criticizing the language of* 
article by Etienne Balibar.heobsms 
that within this mode of discourse that 
is concealed a metadiscourse which!* 
no other function than to establish it 
intellectual and political importanceol 
what the writer is saying. Mam 
mutandis, one could generalize this 
and draw from it the observation t!m 
every form of discourse must somthw 
employ metadiscursive devices which 
affirm its validity by indicating to ibe 
listener or reader how what is saidi 
intended to be taken, and maintains 
that projected intention asacoiubltH 
and plausible one. To the extent that 
discourse fails to do this, it invites 
dismissal as illegitimate or non-serkwL 
In a word, it lacks authenticity, audits 
producers pro taitto lack or fail to 
exercise linguistic power. 

That may be why in the ead 
Bourdieu retrains to the extent Ihstbs 
does from pressing his attack on lb 
linguistic dogmas he so clearly rejects. 
For from his point of view those 
dogmas are in the final aoalps 
protected by the very form of acadtia 
discourse in which tney are embedded 
Making no sense except within tk 
disciplinary confines of linguistics, they 
certainly make none outside. So it 
demonstrate in detail how and why 
they are mistaken would involve tl* 
attempt to criticize one wfok 
form of academic discourse foe 
the standpoint of another form rf 
academic discourse. Even if tk 
conflict could be brought to do* 
quarters, it would inevitably eadjai 
stalemate. In this particular wrttt 
unless contempt can kill, the buQ re 
live to a ripe old age. Perhaps, alleiu. 
the laws of historical materialism^ 
determined that the beast shallsunra 


RP and non-RP 

— ■ force every child to become a little RP 

p D Tp Poop (Received Pronunciation) speaker. (If- 

K. D. luC rage children want to, they will, it they don’t 


It Is at this point in the spectacle that 
one begins to wish the matador would 
get a little closer to the bull. For there 
seem to be innumerable ways in which 
this particular line of attack on the 
theoretical foundations of modern- 
linguistics could be pressed home. It 
may be that. Bourdieu simply thinks, 
that is someone else's job; but there is 
.-perhaps a more significant - reason 
which I shall come to shortly. What- 
ever the reason, it is a pity that' 
Bourdieu does not bother with any of 
the splendid illustrative material that; 
lies to hand almost begging to be used 
in the service of his thesis!' Take; 
for instance,' the. notion dear to 
' Chomskyan linguistics and psycho-’ 
linguistics that, every competent 
sneaker (s equipped with a mental 
“lexicon". What is this lexicon? It is, to 
out it plainly, a dictionary allegedly 
'internalized’’ in the brain somehow. It 
lists .the vocabulary of a speaker's 
native language and defines the 
meaning of each word. But where did 


R. B. Le Page 

Peter Trudgill 

On' Dialect: Social and geographical 
perspectives 

240pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 

Off! 13151 5 . 

Peter Trudgill brings together here 
(after: revision) a general introduction 
oh the study of language variation and 
twelve subsequent chapters on various 
aspects Of that study, all of which have 


children want to, they will, it tney aon t 
want to, they won’t.) By such means, 
Trudgill hopes - 1 share the hope - that 
we may return to an appreciation of 
linguistic and cultural pluralism in Bri-' 
lain. 

On the first point, however, I find 
myself having doubts as to the nature 
or his soclohnguistlc “explanations". 
He is right to ask that dialectology, 
historical linguistics and linguistic 
theory take notice of the findings and 
methods of sociolinguistics, and to 


Norway, to handle simulU#^ 
“temporal, geographies!, sobjm ® 
linguistic contjnua , 
produce more interesting dais 
older dialect surveys, and swj* 
example, that the linguistic «£«* 
of Larvik is transmitted nowafflp 
road communications, fornwro'igf 


He is right to ask that 


a compendium of valuable papers; 
moreover, Trudgiil has tpanaged so to 
arrange them- as to develop two 
themes: first, Of the explanatory 
adequacy that sociolinguistics might 
develop; sfecond,, Of the ideological 
commitment of sociolinguistics to the 
cause of “equal respect for all language 
varieties".: . 

On the second point he is, in so far as 
his audience consists of linguists, 
preaching largely to the converted, but 
the notion that linguists ought to try to 
enlighten public opinion is sound. The 
institutionalization and totemizarion of 


techniques, as in his chapters on 
linguistic change and diffusion and on 
vowel mergers. But I am not certain 
that the penetration provided by his 
“geolihguistic” approach - necessarily 
provides greater explanatory ■ power. 
To begin with, the geographers’ 
“gravity model" is an exploratory 
-gambit for a research programme, 
nothing more; it calculates the 
supposed forces of interaction between 


But this only Illustrates « w 
and not the W’ fMg 
changing their linguistic Mb ^ 
In tne vowel merger 
mechanisms of change « ^ 
with great delicacy so that 

to be explained is more cleu ^J 

- but still, 1 think, not «pU« 

Trudgill himself concludes, 

don't know. ; it . j 

There is too much 
value to do justice 10 in 
The two studies of ArmitHM sgg 
around Athens and 
integration int0 , 
community are Interesting j, j 
logical and 
a pity that questions 
ancl creolization were 
Trudgill. himseif^conclu^^ 
does not fit, and feaHnetf 
been trapped into 
dubious typological 
about language 

between non Jg yjfid, (p* 
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Andrew R. Durkin 

Sergei Aksakov and Russian Pastoral 
231pp. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press. £25.50. 
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One good reason for writing a book on 
Sergei Timofeevich Aksakov in Eng- 
lish is that no one has done it before; 
but someone certainly would have, 
were Aksakov really a major figure in 
[he age of Russian realism, as this study 
claims. He is nowhere near equal in 
brilliance to younger contemporaries 
like Tolstoy and Turgenev; rather, his 
work glows like a night light, steady and 
comforting. 

In the intellectual uproar of the 
1840s Aksakov's sons Konstantin and 
Ivan became well-known supporters of 
the Slavophile movement. The elder 
Aksakov was however - according to 
Konstantin - inadequately educated; 


and though he grew a beard to show 
solidarity with the cause, lie evidently 
cared little for heated debate. 


preferring cards, amateur theatricals, 
shooting and fishing. These, it is here 
asserted, he treated as “self-valuable 
activities that had a serious aesthetic 
dimension". Certainly, when he 
started writing, late in life, Aksakov 
look that seriously, and happily chose 
the subject-matter that was exactly 

t L! J r.. 1 1 • 


right for him and for his readership. 
Hu first book. Notes on Fishing, went 
through several editions in his lifetime, 


which could indicate his stature as a 
writer, as It could also indicate the 
number of literate Russians who 
counted anglfng among their hobbies. 

Outside Russia, Aksakov is known 
for his autobiographical trilogy (now 
being reissued in J. D. Duffs 
translation). Family Chronicle [See 
paperbacks in brief on page 527] 
“escribes his grandfather’s feudal 
establishment in eastern Russia (a wild 
frontier in those days, though the 
vavaya-were unobtrusive), and his 
arners marriage. Two subsequent 
with Aksakov's own 
l- . s P cnt largely on the estate, 
.and Ins education in Kazan. A dearth 
Qf KMiras dther than the trilogy itself 
E a «s U difficult to ascertain how* 


much of the story is actually true. 

■ D . urkin emphasizes 
Aksakov s aspirations lo artistry and 
his use of literary models and devices, 
reaching the conclusion that the result 
was something between fact and fiction 
and that “the perceptive reader is 
forced to accept ambiguity and to 
recognize the unique status of the text 
m question". 

This makes reading Aksakov sound 
harder work than it really is. He is 
in fact the most undemanding of 
writers, perfect for convalescent 
reading - perhaps because Sergei 
(young Aksakov) spends a lot of time 
m beef, tended by an adoring mother. 
Tlie idealized portrait of her 111 Family 
Chronicle was written, we learn, when 
the middle-aged Aksakov was re- 
cuperating from illness. We learn too 
that, according to Ivan Aksakov, the 
mother ceasea to love Sergei after he 
married; and that in later life Aksakov 
avoided revisiting his childhood home. 
It is plausibly suggested that Aksakov 
wrote the trilogy to fix in aesthetic form 
a lost world, remote in space and time: 
a golden age of rural tranquillity and 
harmony with nature. Aksakov is 
Russian pastoral. There is nothing 
quite like the trilogy in Russian prose, 
soon to be given over to strident 
concern with social issues and restless 
examination of the inner man. 

Attempts by Dobroliubov and more 
recently by Soviet critics to drag 
Aksakov into the radical team are 
absurd. He is never subversive: in 
Family Chronicle the evils of serfdom 
are not concealed, but they are 
subordinated to the dominant 
impression of a stable society bRsed on 
fixed categories and formulae. Durkin 
rightly stresses that there is a ritual 
element in the narrative which has its 
counterpart in the analytical viewpoint 
of Sergei’s town-bred mother. He 
could also have said that the tension 
between two ways of life not only holds 
together the rambling recollections of 
Aksakov's own experience, hut 
provides an emotional focus for his 
self-ahsorptiOn. 

As Sergei matures he comes to 
accept civilized urban society. Durkin 
makes the essential point that, unlike 
Tolstoy, Aksakov does not present 
childhood as an inherently desirable 


state; but it is clearly outside his 
intended scope to explore the relation 
pt Tolstoy’s memoirs to Aksakov’s, 
beyond suggesting Tolstoy as a poss- 
ible influence. Any such comparison 
would not necessarily favour Tolstoy. 
A comment on children’s use of 
language, quoted by Durkin, is wholly 
characteristic of Aksnkov - strikingly 
acute, yei offered in an endearingly 
unoracular lone. Aksakov entirely 
lacks Tolstoy’s insistency. ' his 
didacticism; but also, one feels, the 
imagination of genius: his 

Recollections of Gogol make it dear 
that he could never pin down so bizarre 
a hind, and he abandoned them 
unfinished, to concentrate sensibly on 
what he knew best - himself, his people 
and the natural world. 

Aksakov, it is asserted, issues an 
invitation to the senses: the reader he 
addresses “is not the adherent of a 
critical school". This is clearly the case , 
and it is equally dear till Durkin is 
addressing the other sort of reader. 
Aksakov deplored the difficulty of 


achieving a simple, imsclfconscious 
siylc. and analysing that slvlc hrings its 
own problems. Durkin lias plainly 
understood wlint inspired Aksakov, 
und his criticism on the level of detail is 
perceptive; but his method appears 
awkwardly adapted to his subject- 
matter. and his idiom is often painfully 
hi appropriate to it (for example: 
Sergei’s dawning apprehension that 
not everyhody is lovable becomes the 
discovery that "the universal 
applicability or the model of the 
relations within the family . . . may in 
fact not be valid"). Duikin has perhaps 
tried to please in too many quarters: it 
may benefit n few to have references 
at the foot oE the page, but it would 
have been far better to have Russian 
quotations in cyrillic, not trans- 
literation; and why are trans- 
lations given of some of them and 
not others, quite unsystematically? 

In the chapter entitled "The Strategy 
qf the Hunter", Durkin seeks lo show 
(hat by his deployment of narrative 
devices Aksakov makes the reader 


participate in the essentia] pleasures of 
the chase. But since one of the 
pleasures mentioned is risk, or tension, 
it follows Ihnt Notes of a Hunter should 
provide excitement, and where else but 
111 its descriptions of the kill? Yet the 
only such passage Durkin cites runs: "I 
tirelessly, daily went out after 
woodcock: November 6 I killed eight, 
on the seventh, twelve and 

more of the same. One is forced to 
conclude that the wider appeal of these 
manuals is analogous to that of 
cookbooks of the informative, well- 
written sort: they offer the placid, 
sedentarv enjoyment of an energetic 
process. The excitement of the hunt is 
lacking in this chapter and, less 
conspicuously, in Durkin's study as a 
whole. His broad theme -.. that 
Aksakov uses “memory, nature and art 
as a means of overcoming lime" - is 
unexceptionable; but despite the 
complexity of the net he has cast; the 
old trout seems to have slid through 
one of its holes, escaping, one suspects, 
lo a calmer backwater. 
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~ spreading social ideas and ideals than 

Kvril FitzLvnn 85 an arl * n * ts own "SHI- lo be enjoyed 

r for its own sake, especially so in the 

latter half of the nineteenth century 
N. G. Chernyshevsky and particularly among "progressive 

JK'F&r ' D0M?: Aboul 

mo „■ _ , , M nts novel were artificial and far-fetched 

n o£&oX ,ra ® 0 ' ^ a P erbac ^» £3.95. and the characters improbable and 

0 86068 2 lifeless was accepted without a tremor 

■ as something not worth troubling 
about. Even the author’s way of 
What is to be Done?, the novel which constantly apostrophizing his cliarac- 
Chemyshevsky wrote in 1862r-3 while rers as well as the reader did not 
in prison on a political charge, is an seem to matter. The medium very 
excellent example of the effect third- definitely was the message and the 
rate literature can have on first-rate message of What is jo be Done? was 
minds. Lenin, in a picturesque phrase, contained in the two answers that the 
said he had been ^ploughed over" by question of the title prompted, one on 
it, which invokes a field ready to the personal and tne other on the 


minds. Lenin, in a picturesque phrase, contained in the two at 
said he had been ^ploughed over" by question of the title pre 
it, which invokes a field ready to the personal and tne 


receive the seed for the coming , ...... .... , ...... 

biirvest. Plekhanov, .Vfiie father 0 ? . On the' personal revel, the answer- herome’s second husband - “beif 
Russian Marxism", felt much the Same was: to achieve freedom in personal suit the American ideal qf man”, 
and insisted that he was speaking for relations and complete equality of The present publication is not 
the best of his generation , who read the rights and obligations between the . claimed by the pu tlishers, 
novel as if it were Holy Writ, sexes. Partly, perhaps, because 'jn ’‘original translation oy Bern amir 
Literature had long been considered in nineteenth-century Russia . women 's Tucker, expanded by Cathy Porter 
Russia more as an Instrument for legal rights (property, custody of is a reprint of Ludmilla TYirkevI 

children, etc},, however inadequate,, drastically abridged (as well as revj? 
were, on the whole, somewhat in version of Tucker’s translation for 
advance of Western Europe, the novel . Vintage Books paperback pilblisl 
dwells more on the need to change by Random House in 1961. Four of 
individual ' and private attitudes, many passages oniitted in that edit 
. emotions and morality than on the have been restored, fortunately 
phenomena ranging from Russian need to reform existing laws. It Cathy Porter’s much smoother tea 
political domination of the Ukraine to expressly recognizes that individuals latiari; In a highly misleading n 
aggressive male sexuality as expressed are motivated entirely by self-interest - the publishers inform their feeders tl 
■n rape. although presumably, (even if the four passages had been “censoi 


public level. 


produced precisely one hundred years 
ago by Benjamin It. Tucker, the 
American anarchist admired by 
Bernard Shaw. Besides being 
awkward, it is also inaccurate. In the 
key scene, when the heroine confesses 
to her husband that she loves another 
man, the pronoun "you’’ is substituted 
for “him and the confession is thereby 
changed into a passionate affirmation 
by her of her love for her husband . The 
subsequent events conic, therefore, as 
a surprise unplanned by the author. 
But at least Tucker did not go as far as 
his compatriots, Dole and Skiddsky, 
who admitted in the preface to their 
translation of the same book three 
years later that they had "slightly 
mended" (not, be It noted, merely 
“amended") the character of one of 
the principal male personages - the 
. heroine’s second husband - “heifer to 


The present publication Is not, as 
claimed' by the publishers, ■ the 


claimed by the publishers, the 
"original translation by Benjamin R. 
Tucker, expanded by CathyPorter". It 
is a reprint of Ludmilla TUrkevich's 
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The Ukraine as utopia 


Arnold McMillin 

G. Grabowicz 

W M y. lhm *ker: A Study of 
;• |™c Meaning, In Taras 

, Ukrainian ^search 
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' fet e h Statuso (, TaraS Shevchenko 
I UtrSfov. &re I. embodiment Of ■ 
reflulrert? natl °nal Ideals has long 
ycd lamination oiitslde the by 
^J^roqghiy-- polarized ' and 
5S ^tattoos of (mainly- 

and (mainly 

Qrafiwt^ SH 1 ^eclogues. George 
' narrow 62 rT^ ec ip l 1 su P er ficfal and 
WetaDhririfl COnc ^" Jra ^ 011 °n the 
■' GW-tk!? dimensions, 

•.Sp^dJSi ^/•Shevchenko’s 
1 heritage in the ' 


Waff 

«erY "adjWl* 

^ irt'-& n ^P .ho*try in fact 


poetry m fact 
-^‘ypicalitv if ^ We, but for all its 


^ <hB !tate 
mass of evidence 

^ d in the.' minds of 

;.col|^rymen, and- 


indeed many scholars, is precisely 
the one projected by his poetryi of 
Sevfenko the martyr and prophet 
living only for and through his 
people. This has become .the real 
Sevcenko. He has become, to 

S hrase Claude L 6 vi-Strauss, the 
ct and hero of his own myth. 
In approaching Shevchenko through 
the code bf his myth, the author of this 
study is consciously setting aside many 
important aspects of the poet: not only 
consideration of his “adjusted’* self, 

' and Of the other major code operating 
in the poetry, that of psychology, but 
also all aesthetic! judgment. "H is focus 
on the 1 poet’s mythical thought is 
deliberately narrow, but clarity is 
maintained throughout and, at the end 
of the book, , cohpiusibhs bfoad; 

convincingly presented. 

After an qpening chapter on 
Shevchenkos duality, .followed by a 
study bf history arid metaliistoryiq his 
poetry . (mtoahidfory because .the 
historical pr'quasiThJstorlcal material is : 
subordinated and incorporated into 
the structure 1 of myth), in the central 
third . chapter Grabowicz discuses 
myth as it, is worked out through 
various characteristic lltCmes such as 
that of “unforturiate loVers"; and tod 
' family (which lo Shbvchfepkp’s poetry 
never functions as an effective unit, 

. being constantly riVbn by illegihmacv. ■. 
rape, incest, patricide and itfatncidel, 
going on to Wbat he sees as the basic 
and 3)0 ar opposition , 'between, com- 
' rmthifaf. ,gna stfUCfurej'. The ; latter, 
model is treated bpth On a universal 
plane and with specific reference to 
Cosuttkdom: « #»:..¥* . 

chenko's sympathy fc pie&rly wit|i the , 
marginal, viqtimizedi and 
diSadvantagW - 1 wnp.'^n tbe ( modern ... 
Ukraine cart to l*g^ed:as f drtptrig & ; 


ipressly recognizes that individuals 
e motivated entirely by self-interest - 
though presumably, (even if 


in rape. although presumably . (even if 

Shevchenko’s millenarian vision Chernyshevsky nowhere says so) such 
forms the subject of the fourth chapter, self-interest should be wisely 
Here the poet’s concept of the future is understood and interpreted. Women 


drastically abridged (as well as revised) 
version of Tucker’s 1 translation' for the 
.Vintage Books paperback published ■ 
by Random House in 1961. : Four of the- 
many passages omitted in that edition 
have been restored, fortunately in . 
Cathy Porter's much smoother* trans- 
lation; In a highly misleading note 
the publishers inform their readers that 
the four passages had been “censored 
from the original translation" as they 
were "considered too subversive in 
their sustained version- of socialism". 
Censored by whom and at what stage? 
Unfortunately, Ms Porter has found it 
■necessary in her new preface, to 


Here the poet's concept ofthe future is understood and interpreted. Women their sustained version of socialism", 

closely linked to his edenic picture of should work and not expect to be kept Censored by whom and at what stage? 

the distant past, with the recent past by their husbands; jealousy should Unfortunately, Ms Porter has found it 

and the nineteenth-century present disappear, as must family, and, necessary in her . new preface to 
characterized principally by such especially, parental, tyrany; people confirm her publishers' note without 
abuses of structure as bastardy and should - choose, and change their . .explaining it. This implies that in Iter- 
orphanhood, which Grabowicz sees os marriage partners freely, manages A view, not only was thp Turkeyieb 

deriving directly From the patrilineal wfa (popular in Russian intellectual abndgment the result of censorship, 

nature of the family. For Shevchenko circles at the time) should be accepted ^ '$ “L 

and 

fa '^m\ciple . ~ ^ " bis Porter lavishes very fulsome 
' territory, or ..a country, puf a state 01 the heroine, Vera Pavlovna , starts one praise on both the novel and its author, 
being, or, more , precisely, an workshop after anolher, all of them but her acquaintance with either 
existential category in the present and immediately successful. The future of appears to* be somewhat cursory. -She 
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passages have been cut in the present 
abridged version than the four she has 
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business enterprise obviously belongs 
to them. The . more general future Is 
teveqled to Vera Pavlovna in one of 
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id' his 'translator's preface, both 
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The scrupulous rescuer of death 


Thomas Sutcliffe 

Nicholas Born 
The Deception 

Translated by Leila Vennewitz 
238pp. John Calder. £1 1 .95 
(paperback, £6.95). 

0714539759 

In a recently published collection of 
interviews Graham Greene was asked 
about the distinction between his 
journalism and the novels he had 
written about the places he reported 
from. “To go to write a news story is 
something of a holiday for me; a 
novelist is a creature without scruples, 
' which is tiring. The novelist's station is 
on the ambiguous borderline belween 
the just and (he unjust, between doubt 
and cfnrity. But he hns to be 
unscrupulous. . . . He stands fur the 
victim and the victims change. Tin's 
obliges him to viohttc his faith or his 
politic.nl opinions. " 

Nicholas Born's involved and 
fascinating novel The Deception is 
about the difference between 
journalists and novelists, but stands on 
the other side of Greene's borderline, 
in a territory where scrupulousness has 
become pathological. As writing about 
writing it takes the risk of falling into 
slippery introspection: but it succeeds 
because it is arduously intelligent 
about its subject and because it 


presents with such clarity the incom- 
prehensions of the central character, a 
liberal journalist called Laschen writ- 
ing about the civil war in Beirut. 

The novel was made into a film. 
Circle of Deceit , lost year. This 
attracted some criticism at the time For 
trading on the glamour of the street 
battles it depicted, while at the same 
time affecting to question that 

t lamorization in news reports. In the 
ook Bom is careful to describe his 
scenes of war with the studied tone of 
reportage, but it is not his intention to 
write a treatise on the inadequacy of 
the media. The book gives us what the 
film couldn't - Laschen’s endless 
ratiocination about his failing 
marriage, his love affair with a German 
expatriate in Beirut and his own 
professional failings. What on screen 
was a taciturn and unexplained disgust 
is here a constant nagging. We are 
never really shown Lasenen's writing, 
the object of this consuming criticism, 
except in Born's brisk dismissive 
paraphrase, which emphasizes the 
sense that his articles aren’t 
communications but collections of 
artefacts or postures. "Either the 
sentences dian'J grip, contained 
nothing of any substance, or it all 
sounded like a scries of anecdotes told 
with a maximum of self-indulgence." 
The anxiety starts before he confronts 
the horrors of the civil war, when the 
adequacy of ail words, not just his own, 
is put to the test, but it increases as his 


stay in the city lengthens. At times it 
becomes suspiciously sophisticated, 
not merely a matter of workmanlike 
dissatisfaction. ‘‘How he .hated 
rescuing death, which was a kind of 
oblivion, into a continuation of life, 
which was a continuation of reading, a 
cannibalism, a being there without 
being.” It sounds as though Laschen 
has picked up some of his funk from 
reading contemporary literary 
criticism. 

This is, in fact, the first deception 
that he practises upon himself; that 
journalism is in the same category as 
literary fiction. He sits in the Hotel 
Commodore as miserable as Flaubert. 
Henry James wrote, ‘‘Flaubert's case 
was a doom because he felt of his 
vocation almost nothing but the 
difficulty." Laschen forgets that what 
for Flaubert was an act of faith, n 
sacrament to be observed, is, for the 
journalist, an apostasy. Laschen 
Forgets too that while journalists can 
never be perfect, they can be good, 
something which the novelist never has 
to admit. Even if novels are expected 
to provide despatches from dangerous 
fronts, the skirmishes remain invented, 
detached from obligations to particular 
suffering. Laschen on the other hand is 
disabled by concern - for his editors, 
his readers and the objects of his 
journalism. His objectivity, that 
awkward piece of journalistic 
equipment, is a delicate instrument, 
hardly suitable for dealing with the 


brutal complexities of massacre and 
reprisal. “Laschen, even when he was 
quoting verbatim, always replnccd the 
term ‘Fascist’ with ‘Falangist'." - The 
dispassionate scruple obscures the very 
thing it wants to revenl. 

Laschen also becomes involved in 
another and more dangerous 
misconception. He fantasizes about 
the mechanical simplicity of the snipers 
in the wrecked hotels, oiling their guns 
with certain and directed actions, and 
longs for the yes/no choice of the 
trigger. A gun, after all, can never say 
“on the other hand". Laschen does 
have a knife, and he eventually uses it 
in a fumbled acte gratuite white 
sheltering in a cellar from 
bombardment. But the old Arab he 
stabs may have been dead already, and 
there is no chance of detection in the 
general carnage; even his decisiveness 
is clouded by doubt. 

Laschen’s fascination with the street 
fighters childishly misses the point. He 
sees his disgust with writing and 
description asoound up with disgust at 
his own assumed cowardice. Bom 
shows that his real cowardice lies not in 
avoiding the dangers of the street but in 
relinquishing his duties with words, in 
deserting what Greene rightly calls “a 
station", with its overtones of military 
obligation. Anything is better than 
Laschen's dispiriting confusion, even 
the canonical cliche “Words cannot 
describe . . The phrase pays lip 
service to the tradition that style and 


emotion are inimical; but in fact wordi 
are generally sufficient to describe sad 
even if they aren’t, they are all Z 
have. 

Hemingway once wrote of the same 
anxiety; ‘There were many words tk 
you could not stand to hear and finaTv 
only the names of places had d mi 
. . . Abstract words such as dm 
honour, courage, or hallow wm 
obscene beside the concrete names of 
villages, the numbers of roads, the 
numes of rivers, the numbers of 
regiments and the dates." On thnscore 
Laschen knows more. He has one 
moment when his writing (about i 
massacre in Damour) comes free and 
unforced: “This text no longer imply 
in any way that the reader was being 
exhorted or educated or improved by 
fuclual information.” He pins down 
exactly the presumptuous familiarity 
with which such names as “Chatilah , 
“Hamra Street" and “Sidon" can now 
be used, a substitution of facts for 
knowledge. If you are going to despair 
about language you can’t really trail 
names any more than abstract 
concepts. Hemingway was of count 
conspicuously able to write a book in 
whicn "good" and "courageous" had 


their place, but that was because he 
was a novelist. Laschen is offered m 
intimation of this freedom, and it is i 

K owerful conclusion of the novel lhat 
e fails to choose the right escape route 
from the inertia which his journalisn 
has forced upon him. 


Dung on the boots 


Sword for hire 


David Coward 

Emile Quill aumin 

The Life of a Simple Man 
i Edited and Introduced by Eugen 
Weber 

' Kevlaasd ijrandattonby 'Margaret 


1 ' • . ' •! !™>- • : - 

195pp. Sinclair Browne. £9.95. 

U 86300 Q1 1 8 

La Vie d'un simple would be worth 
reviving even without the current 
French vogue for the taped and ghost- 
written memories of nonagenarians 
who can still remember the coming of 
the motor car as though it were 


than many, Bertin recalls his life from 
the time when politics consisted of 
rumours of what the city-folk were 
doing, to the modern age when 
government was beginning to influence 
tne daily lives of working people. His 
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yesterday. The present nostalgia mny ; 
be directed at the high-fibre, low- 
calorie good-lifer, but also has claims 
to be social history. The market has 
changed little since 1900 when middle- 
class novelists went among country 
folk and relumed with a mixed bag of 
: tales of- the sad, earthy, rapacious- 
peasantry.; 

B ut the genteel novelist did not have 
it all his or ner way. With the spread of- 
- elementary, education, the peasants 
began telling their own stories. Emile! 
GuiUaumin’s hero hns sharp words for ' 
the popular author who arrives', - 
notebook in hand, ready to jot down 
naive country. sayings for the dialogue 
of his next money-spinner, and 
Guillaumin himself was one of a 
growing band of self-taught Writers 
anxious to set the record straight and 
influence political decisions by 
publicizing the plight of the poor. 


century is not that of the historian; the 
dateB he remembers are 1847 (for its 
bad harvest), 1861. (for a, broken leg 
»nd,httlV-ridden crqpa)ftrid 1870Twhen 
conscription left him shOTt-hbMfoft.lt 
is a century of Wolves, rye-bread as 
hard as conkers, clogs, earth-floors and 
deaths. Friends ana relatives died in 
childbirth, of old age, strokes and 
anaemia, or whjlq on army service in 
distant lands. Between natural hazards 
and the attentions of the rapacious 
owners of the mitalries he works, 
Etienne ra ises a family, labours on and 
grows ojd.. Poor, ’ ignorant, but 
increasingly, aware of his poverty ana 


justice or God or politics. Tiennon is a 
survivor, and his tale, in spite of the 
occasional lurch into sentimentality, is 
told with quiet dignity. As Eugen 
Weber suggests in his helpful 
introduction, Guillaumin was more an 
observe* than a novelist, but in this, his 
first - and best - novel, his attack on 


insight. ■ ‘ The -Victorian penchant- " for 

Tennysonian "talk of knightly deeds" 
The text used is the 1922 version was fed by a ceaseless insistence on the 
•■improved" and slightly abridged by glamour and altruism of chivalric 
Guillaumin himself. Little is lost, traditions. In the twentieth century 
though Tiennon's main objection to such sentimentality has proved 
socialism - that it assumes a degree of unpalatable. The protocols of courtly 
human perfectibility belied by . his love have been exposed as an elaborate 
experience - is omitted. The justification of aaultcry, King Arthur 
translation is uneven, a mix of an has been reduced to a gang leader 


ignorance, he lives with quiet 
resignation, taking consolation where 
he can find it, having nor illusions about 


socialism - that it assumes a degree of 
human perfectibility belied by. his 
experience - is omitted. The 
translation is uneven, a mix of an 
earlier, inaccurate rendering and 
Margaret Crosland's “substantial 
alterations”* Even - so, Tiennon’s 
memoirs emerge as the book of an 
honest man. 


Ageless and modern 


* — ' of sexuality in prose which the wtfr 
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however, is the opportunity it provide 

Ashley Aasiieim for both of them to be breeal] 

tuo Anndoii. subversive of the code by which k 

t ne Apostate continues to live. Francisco, insHtendy 

240pp. Frederick Muller. £8.95. self-denigratory, describes himself as 

0 584 31158 3 “a good outcher”, "a war machine*. 

“ an appendage to a scything blade- 

Th 6 - Victorian penchant- "' for Mariana, proto-feminist, 
Tennysonian "talk of knightly deeds" intellectual comedy of the. nu« 
was fed by a ceaseless insistence on the aged romanticism" which cmwiw® 
glamour and altruism of chivalric her as “a damsel 
traditions. In the twentieth century tapestries". Both husband aiwjr 
such sentimentality has proved recognize and regret the anupi 
unpalatable. The protocols of courtly whicn exists between chivalry aw 
love have been exposed as an elaborate domesticity, 
justification of adultery, King Arthur Ashley Aasheim’s exteriors art 
has been reduced to a gang leader skilfully rendered. SixteentlwffltJJ 
plundering the margins of Roman Spain is evocatively mapped, fom® 
Britain and the itinerant bands of tranquillity of tne soft m® J 
knights which devastated Europe have Andalusia, the bleakness of the W 
been recognized as a danger to public s j errns n nd badlands of r; 

safety comparable with the ravages of Extremadura in the north to ..j* 
the Black Death. Le chevalier is no barbarity of Seville, His interiors ** 
longer expected to pnrade his virtue less assured, and more melodragj; 
sans pear et sans reproche. His Inns are frequented by sw 


en recognized as a danger to public sierras nnd badlands of 
fety comparable with the rnvnges of Estremadura in the north to J* 
e Black Death. Le chevalier is no barbarity of Seville, His interiors » 
nger expected to pnrade his virtue less assured, and more melodrama*; 
w pew et sans reproche. His inns are frequented by 

Don Francisco del Valle, a member wielding sailors, nis dungeons .. 


Gabriel Jdsipovtci 

Alexanpros Papadiamantis 

The Murderess 

Translated by Peter Levi 

127pp. Writers arid Readers. £5i95. 

0 9046J3 94 1 . 

It is books such as The Murderess 
which remind us of the miraculous 
nature of prose fiction. Here, in less 


of the < 
of St 


• of the Castilian chapter of the Order with the scuttling of rats, me®* J 

guilt. She flees up into the mountains, of. St John, the hero of The of racks und the scream! ot 
But the village police pursue her, and Apostate, brings to knight errantry an inmates. ■ - |he 

she dies "at the passage of the Holy unprecedented self-consciousness nnd Tacitly acknowledging riJJ- .“J 
Saviour on the neck ofsand that links ennui. He is provokingly ambivalent milieu with which he deals is uni« e ^L» 
the Hermitage rock with dry land, half- about his chosen profession of arms. b e familiar to most 


the Hermitage rock with dryJand, half- 
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way across, midway between divine Fighting a rear-guard action against the reluctant to lecture, he Is 
ana human justice. . Turks on Tripoli’s battlements, he is sneak a certain amount J P» "JL 

The Murderess is probably the best- stunned and cracially fails ^ intervene historica i information tow 
known work by one of the founders of " hen ^ nis ®“" es sl, “ “P one of his dia | oguei This rather crij 1 # u . 
modern Greek prose fiction. It was Jhis moment s hesitation, .j m p ress i 0 n that ^nversation ^ 

written in 1903 and, as the above bald ,s unable to acaiunt for arl not mu ch valued bythe 
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Architecture 

Steen Eiler Rasmussen. London, The 
Uniaue City. (Revised Edition). 
Sp. MIT Press. £5.25. 0 262 68027 
n □ Rasmussen, a Danish architect, 
wrote his classic study of London in 
1934 and it first appeared in his own 
Enalish translation in 1937 (when it 
was reviewed in the TLS of March 6 ). 
He organizes his vast quantity of 


Paperbacks in brief 


■‘srattered", rather than “concen- 
trated” on the Continental model. His 
conviction of a profound fink between 
the English character and the 
individualism of such planning has the 

S -’onable boldness of an outsider’s 
, but the abundance of 
photographs and figures gives vivid 
and circumstantial support to every 
turn of his argument. The 1937 edition 
concluded with a stern warning that "at 
the end of a few years all cities will be 
equally ugly ana equally devoid of 
indivldualUy. This is the bitter END.” 
Now, though, he has added an “Essay 
.of London New Towns, Modern ana 
Ancient" as a “More Happy Ending" 
and a further illumination of his con- 
cept of the scattered city. 

A.J.G.H. 

Aviation 

Cecil Lewis. Saggitarious Rising. 
265pp. Penguin. f2.50. 0 14 004367 5 □ 
First published by Peter David in 1936 
withasecond edition in 1966 (reviewed 
briefly in the TLS of February 17, 
1966). Cecil Lewis was seventeen when 
he joined the RFC soon after the 
outbreak of the First World War; by 
Armistice Day he was deemed fit tb 
lead a crack squadron; he recounts the 
events of the years between - training, 
action on the Somme, postings to 
England as a test pilot, more aerial 
. combat, the defence of London, a final 

S ng to Ypres in the aftermath of 
station - in cracking style. The 
men (“The RFC attracted the adven- 
tormu spirits, the devil-may-care 

B roods of England, the fast 
the furious drivers*') are mag- 
njicent, the machines hardly less so. 
tnjs is the work of an impassioned, 
civilized, patriotic man; glamour and 
romance - there was no, shortage of 
• girls, reluctant to let young 
go to almost certain death 
mui np .experience of love - are 
Mianced by sombre reflection on hu- 
ron wastage and folly, the “poetry" of 
„„ da 'jro patrol by the poetry of 
mwj^dievable ’ courage (and • 
awdal recklessness) in this most 
wjctingform of warfare. The methods- 
2 J a ™ absurdly rudimentary , tfie 
“dj.against survival appalling (aver- 
' 3 ?' iJj^P^tancy for a pilot in action 
rjjyp or three weeks); this wns, of 
the attraction for men of 
H s t ffSP® rair,en ^ a " d calibre. A 
of ® uc han and Biggies 
’’S rfifW P a 8 e « but the exclte- 
■ aflfr iS? extreme danger day 
whh B nd .meeting the challenge 
SS ti0n , a ' ski| l and nerve his 
- MV.W^^riraorecombeiHngiy, 
this eye for detail, than by 
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on the grounds that the opportunity to 
escape from a battle might impair their 
resolve (the Germans were allowed 
parachutes yet were not notorious for 
funking” in a fight), and with limited 
understanding of tactics, to pursue 
obscure objectives. The result, Mr 
Winter suggests, contrary to the offi- 
cial statistics, was that British losses 
were considerably greater than Ger- 
man losses. 

A.R. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Sergei Aksakov. Years of Childhood. 
Translated by J. D. Duff. 318pp. 
.Oxford University Press. £2.95. 0 19 
281574 1 . □ First published in Russia in 
1858, this translation wns published in 
1915 and reviewed in the TLS of 
February 4, 1916. It Is difficult to 
disagree with Lord David' Cecil's 
judgment in the Introduction; “The 
first thing to be said about this book is 
that it is one of the world's few literary 
masterpieces; for me unrivalled, the 
best book of childhood reminiscences I 
have Tead." It is difficult too, to say 
exactly what it is that is so veiy 
remarkable about Sergei Aksakov's 
Family Chronciie , of which Years oj 
Childhood forms the second part, 
covering his own earliest years. Surely 
completely unpretentious honesty of 
expression, and a strangely unself- 
conscious delicacy of manner, cannot 
in themselves amount to art? Yet that 
seems to be what happens in this book. 
It is not Aksakov (1791-1858) the man 
but Serezha the child whom we 
encounter. The three parts of the 
Family Chronicle can be read 
independently. A Russian Gentleman, 
a sensational success on its first 
appearance in 1846, was republished in 
paperback by Oxford last year. A 
Russian Schoolboy is to follow. ' 

G.S. 

John Arlott. Fred: Portrait of a Fast 
Bowler. 198pp. Methuen. £2.95. 0413 
52390 X. □ Asked for a title for this 
book, Trucnmn suggested T' Defini- 
tive Volume of t' Finest Bloody. Fast 
Bowler that- Ever Drew Breath. This 
characteristic suggestion was riot taken 
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up by Arlott for his acclaimed biogra- 
phy of one of the great performers of 
English cricket but Fred % first pub- 
lished in 1971 by Methuen and now 
reissued with a postscript, is a worthy 
tribute to this complex Yorkshireman - 
honest in its criticism as well as affec- 
tionate in its praise: "he could bowl his 
heart out - or turn it in; he can be harsh 
- or gentle; he can be genuinely witty - 
and horribly crude; almost hysterically 
funny - and a complete bore . . 
Trueman is a man of mnn^ surprises 
and Arlott ends his postscript with a 

B epitaph for this engaging and 
Uing man: "Fred Trueman, man 
who surprised - even himself." 

A.J.H. 

Kathleen Woodward. Jlpplng Street. 
151pp. Virago, £2.95. 0 8&)68 390 7.C 
□ Carolyn Steed man’s introduction to 
Jipplng Street describes the book as “a 
psychological account of growing up 
Female and working class . Allowing 
for the 1980s gloss applied to a book 
which was first published in 1928, the 
description, sum* tip the interest; such 
books have for. us nowadays, In fact 1 
“lipping Street*! 

barmaid of The World On Its Toes), 
social snobberies and cautionary tales 
did riot exist. It is a composite of 
different streets in different; parts of 
London arid the event* Iri the book 

father than straight recall . These 
indications of the author’s craft 7 not 
least her rather overwrought style and 
her.phiiosophlcal musings ( Tgot up tn . 
the : mornings, and each fresh morning 
there was a quality of eoger promiKin 
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world-wide Empire have since holli ! 

E ussed into history, nnd Professor 
.ennedy attempts to discover whether 1 
this development aeeords with the 
"laws” promulgated by Mahan. To do 
so he examines the rise and full of 
British naval and imperial predomi- 
nance in the economic, political, tech- 
nological and diplomatic contexts of 
the last four centuries. The resulting 
tour d‘ horizon is admirable in its 
breadth and clarity, and in its sure 
comprehension if the issues - few will 
fail to increase their understanding of 
our Island Story by reading this bouk. 
The Rise and Fall of British Naval 
Mastery was first published by Allen 
Lane in iy76 (reviewed in the TLS ««f 
August 20, 1976) and the author con- 
cludes this paperback edition with 
judicious reflections on-the Falklands 
War and on the current predominance 
of the United States. 

N. 

E. Le Roy Ladurie. The Territory of 
the Historian. 345pp. Harvester. £7.95. 

0 7108 0413 X. □ Tliis collection of 
articles, translated by Ben nnd Sinn 
Reynolds, first published in 1979, con- 
tains most of die material included in 
Le Territoirc de Thistorien (Gallimnrd. 
1973). Written between 1965 Hnd 1972 
thdse articles reflect Le Roy Ludurie's 
chief contributions to historical re- 
search and are grouped in four sections: 
“The Quantitative Revolution in His- 
tory", “New Directions in Rural His- 
tory", “Medical Evidence. Changing 
Attitudes and Historical Demogra- 
phy" and "The Climate as a New 
Province of Research". In his preface, 
the historian thanks specialists from 
other fields - anthropologists, botan- 
ists, climatologists etc - with whom he 
collaborated in certain articles and 
whose assistance In expanding the 
historian’s territory he gratefully rec- 
ognizes. A version of the article’ enti- 
tled “From Waterloo to Colyton" 
aggeared in the TLS on September 8 , 

E.W. 

Religion v 

Walter Beltz. Gods and die Gods: 
Myths of the Bible. Translated by Peter 
Heinegg. 280pp. Penguin. £2.50, 0 14 , 
022192 1. □ First published as Gott und 
die Gotten by Aufbau-Verlag Berlin 
und Weiipar In 1975. It sets out to do 
for the Judaeq-Christian cosmos what 


Robert Graves did for flic Greeks in 
The Greek Myths. To creuic u ‘'myibol- 
ugy" of the biblical corpus is. however, 
u far less straightforward undertaking 
than it might at first seem. Mr Bcltz's 
technique has been «> paraphrase 
various key biblical texts nr ihemcs - 
“The Priestly Account of Creation", 
“Wandering in the Wilderness”, “The 
New Age” etc - and then add his 
commentary in which, as he puts it, he 
“tries to determine the original form 
nnd meaning of the mytns and to 
elucidate them as fur as possible, by 
means of literary analysis, nnd the 
history of religion”. Mr Beltz lias had 
to disengage the “biblical myths” from 
their religious function, believing that 
on that level “the modern mind can 
only view them as false”. He sees the 
biblical texts as allowing that (he one 
God “is only a sort of fascinating 
curtain behind which many gods, once 
a part of the lives of various tribes and 
peoples, play out their drama" and lie 
considers that “the enduring meaning 
of biblical mythology may be found not 
least iu its god/inan dialectic". There 
will be many people who will disagree 
with both the methods and the conclu- 
sions of Mr Beltz's works. 

M.T. 

Michael Bourdeaux. Risen Indeed: 
Lessons in Faith from the USSR. 
113pp. Dnrton, Longman and Todd. 
£2.$5. 0 232 51506 9. □ The Sunday 
before last was the Russian Orthodox 
Easter Day and Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn took part in its celebration in (lie 
Orthodox Church in Exile in Kensing- 
ton. The message of Enster-“Khristos 
Voskres", Christ is Risen - permeates 
Risen Indeed, which powerfully en- 
larges on Michael Baurdcaux's pre- 
vious books on the revival in the USSR 
nf the Prolcstont Church {Faith on 
Trial in Russia, 1971) and Rinnan 
Catholic Church ( Land of Crosses, 
1979) by exemplifying the new Ortho- 
dox enthusiasm, especially among the 
•educated young. His own experience 
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in the West, being much more worth 
reading than Bourdcaux's commen- 
tary or conclusions based on them. 

R.T.B. 


Travel 

Nokman Douglas. Siren Land. 198pp. 
Penguin. £2.50. □ 0 14 009511 X □ 
First published by Dent in 1911 and 
reviewed in the TLS of March 30, 1911. 
The reviewer wrote: “It is hard to say 
what effect his improvisations will 
convey to those who have never seen 
the sun shine upon the Bay of Naples; 
those who love the region may take 
offence at phrases too precious; out wc 
will admit that he has drawn pictures 
which hold the imagination and 
quicken the memory. But why should 
he wish his more solid chapters to read 
like improvisation also? Are we afraid 
of tangible history nowadays that we 
must take it as a pill in swee (stuff, while 
the author laughs at ‘lunatic scholars’ 
and pretends to a half-knowledge only 
of the ancient authorities? The 
‘personal note’ did not drive form out 
of the histories that have lived." . 

Martha Gfi.i.iiorn. Travels with My- 
self and Another. 284pp. Eland Book's, 

53 Eland Rond, London SW1! 5JX. 
£3.95. 0 907871 35 6 . □ Stationary 
travel, writes Martha Gcilhorn. is what 
she loves: just a typewriter, scenery 
and furnished quarters in nny of the - 
fifty-three foreign countries she has 
visited over forty years but now has 
great difficulty in remembering. 
r ravels with Myself and Another, first 
published in 197R by Allen Lane, is 
about active travel, a choice selection 
of what Martha Gcilhorn calls “horror 
journeys" - to wartime China (with an 
unidentified companion, in fuel 
Hemingway) nnd the Caribbean, 
Moscow, and across Africa. Whether 
becalmed in a native sloop olf 
Anguilla, rebelling against a Chinese 
village latrine, coping wilh the 
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ence underoppression (relatable to the 

argument faauifefetufeitself thrives in P r f 

such adverse circumstances), .Intensity . SaL? t3f 

in n raver, renewed monastic life nnd Pelihom brings to her unsentimental 


exceptional startsy - Holy Indlvidunis, . 
or' saints - are extensively illustrated; '• 
the long quoted extracts, some from f c 01 
Solzhenitsyn himself, bur fnost from t r «vellcr. 
witnesses otheiwise almost unknown 


journeys humorously exact observa- 
tion of what the exotic places' of the 
earth can dish out to the .lope 
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Among this week*s contributors 


David Alexander is Michael Broni- NorWan 
berg Junior Research Fellow in the cumslant 
History of Art at Wolfson College, and the 
Oxford. nublishei 


Hampson’s 


O'ril Mango's 


J.K.L.W. 


Byzantium; flic 

cumslanCe: Montesquieu, Rousseau Empire of New Rome was published in 
and the French Revolution will be.. 1980. ' . 

published shortly. 

Anorlu MqMiLLtN is Professor of 
Roy Harris's books include The Lon- Russian at the University of Liverpool 
giiage Myth, 1981. He is Professor of nnd author of A History of Byelo - 
General Linguistics at the University russfan Literature from its Origins to 
of Oxford. the Present Day. 1977. 


John Batchelor's The Edwardian Roy Harris's books include The Lan- 
Novelists was published last year. guage Myth, 1981. He is Professor of 

General Linguistics at the University 
Mary Kathleen Benet's books in- °f Oxford. 


dude 77te Character of Adoption, . 

1976, and Writers in Love , 197 1. Sir Harold Hobson is nn Honorary 

Fellow of Oriel College. Oxford. 

Mosco Carner is the author of Alban ,, , . 

Berg 1976. Michael Hofmanns poems have 

St ‘ appeared in Poetry Introduction 5. 

Martin Ceadel’s Pacifism In Britain, , 

19l4-l94S:,fhe Defbting.ofa Faith was-. Sir David Hunt is the editor- of 


die Present Day . 1977. 

Roy Porter's most recent book is 
English Society in the Eighteenth. 
: Century. 1982. 

Claude Raison's Gulliver and the 
Gentle Reader: Studies in Swift and Our. 
Times • wns. py Wished in 1973. ' . . • 
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published .in '1$80. , . ' ' ' . I,- r :-i ■ Footprints in Cyprus: An flfiisirated \ 4 £ ... . '.rf 

... ;• . . . .. . $ History, '.1982. > , .. : .Her-GH RVBINSTEIN is currently editing 

Emergency: British Governments ana Marriage Guidance Council. 

Tnu most recent book Burn 5,rike breaking since 191 9 which was 

™ s . pubid ii, year. ; . • Pf «&*' «* 


.Howard Erskine-Hill : s The Augus- 
tan Idea hi English Literature will j?e 
published shortly. ■/ - ’ ; 

1 Kyril FttzLyonV books include Be- 
fore the Revolution f l978; > . . 


Jonathan Keate? teaches English at 1981. 
the; City!of London School, 

. . /: Sir .Steven Runci man's Mistra Was 
Paul Kenned v's The Realities behind ■ published In lVRU. 
Dipbmacy.'.Bpckground /nWtences on - - ; V : 

British’ External Polity /^5r75^!was : ..WiLMAht T. Stearn's ■ The. National 
pilhllshrid fo' •• •' . ;j '! History Museum at South Kensington 
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Men* Biok, in P.ngM ,6^1900, AWH0NV ^ k ^ aulllor of The 

... . .. •;‘i‘ :i • . v •• . . Ari of Psychotherapy; I979. : . 

mS CtStJ^ *" ■ EUof.n Weber is Professor 1 of History 

Architecture, will bo(n .be ‘ published. .“!■ ■ " r . -. t ' , V;!- ;!-., . ftt ;ihe University df Chllforniri. Los. 
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